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CONSTITUTION. 

ABTICXI I. 

Thd Association shall be known as "The Societt of the Abmt of 
THE Tennessee/' and shall include every officer who has served with 
honor in that Army. 

Honorary members may be elected from those who have served with 
honor and distinction in any of the armies of the United States. 

ABTICLB n. 

The object of the Society shall be to keep alive and preserve that 
kindly and cordial feeling which has been one of the characteristics of 
this Army during its career in the service, and which has given it such 
harmony of action, and contributed, in no small degree, to its glorious 
achievements in our country's cause. 

The fame and glory of all the officers belonging to this Army, who 
have fallen either on the field of battle, or in their line of duty, shall 
be a sacred trust to this Society, which shall cause proper memorials 
of their services to be collected and preserved, and thus transmit their 
names with honor to posterity. 

The families of all such officers who shall be in indigent circum- 
stances will have a claim on the generosity of the Society, and will be 
relieved by the voluntary contributions of its members whenever 
brought to their attention. In like manner, the fame and suffering 
families of those officers who may hereafter be stricken down by death 
shall be a trust in the hands of their survivors. 

ABTICLB m* 

For the purpose of accomplishing these objects, the Society shall 
be organized by the annual election of a President and Vice Presidents. 
The Vice Presidents to be chosen, one from each Army Corps of the 
old Army of the Tennessee, and a Corresponding and a Recording 
Secretary. 

The Society shall meet once in every year, and those officers who, for 
any cause, are unable to attend its meeting, will be expectd to write 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society, and impart such infor- 
mation in regard to themselves as they may desire, and which may be 
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4 Amtndntcftis to ConstttuHofi* 

of interest to their brother officers. Honoring the glorious achieve- 
ments of our brothers-in-arms belonging to other armies, whose services 
have contributed, in an equal degree, in the re-establishment of our 
Government, and desiring to draw closer to them in the bonds of social 
feeling, the President, or either of the Vice Presidents of this Society, 
shall be authorized to invite the attendance of any officer of the United 
States Army at any of our annual meetings. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

F1B8T. That the first sentence of the third article of the Constitution 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

"The Society shall be organized by the annual election of a Presi- 
dent and six Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding 
Secretary, and a Treasurer." 

Second. That article third of the Constitution be amended so as to 
read as follows: 

"The number of Vice Presidents shall be twelve, instead of one from 
each Corps of the Army of the Tennessee." 

Thibd. "That each member may, subject to the approval of the 
President and a majority vote of the Society, at any annual meeting, 
designate by last will and testament, or otherwise, in writing, the rela- 
tive to whom his membership shall descend, and in default of such 
designation, the same shall, subject to the same approval and vote, 
desQead to his eldest son, and such membership so descending shall 
carry with it all the rights, privileges and obligations of original mem- 
bership. That In case such deceased member has no son eligible to 
membership and has made no designation, then his widow, if she so 
desire, shall be considered an honorary member, and as such shall re- 
ceive our care, consideration and respect, and shall be enjtitled to 
receive notices of proposed meetings and reports of proceedings." 

FouBTK. "That honorary members may be elected from those who 
served with honor and distinction in the Navy of the United States." 

FnTH. That the Third Amendment to the Constitution be amended 
to read as follows: 

"That each member may, subject to the approval of the President and 
a majority vote of the Society, at any annual meeting, designate by last 
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<Amendmehis to QmstUation 5 

will and testament, or otherwise, in writing, the relative to whom his 
membership shall descend, and in default of such designation, the same 
shall, subject to the same approval and vote, descend to his eldest son, 
or, no such son being alive, then to the grandson, to be designated by 
the nearest relatives of the deceased, and such membership, so descend- 
ing, shall carry with it all the rights, privileges and obligations of 
original membership. That in case such deceased member has no son 
eligible to membership, and no grandson is designated, and has made 
no designation, then his widow, if she so desire, shall be considered an 
honorary member, and as such shall receive our care, conuideration and 
respect, and shall be entitled to receive notices of proposed meetings 
and reports of proceedings." 

Sixth. That the Fifth Amendment to the Third Amendment to the 
Constitution be amended to read as follows: 

"The sons and daughters, or other relatives^ who have heretofore 
been designated by members as their successors, and also the sons and 
daughters, or other relatives, who may hereafter be nominated for 
membership by any such member, shall be entitled to membership. If 
of legal age, upon the payment of the fees and dues prescribed in the 
Third Amendment to the By-Laws. 

"And the sons and daughters, and if there be none, the nearest 
relative, when of legal age, of any deceased officer who was entitled to 
membership, by creditable service in the Army of the Tennessee, but 
who died without becoming a member of the Society, may, upon written 
application, approved by the President and a majority vote of the 
members present at any regularly called meeting of this Society, become 
a member, but any such membership shall be subject to the payment 
of the fees and dues heretofore specified." 

Seventh. That the Fifth Amendment to the Third Amendment to 
the Constitution be further amended, to read as follows: 

"The wives of living members of the Society, their lineal descendants 
or other relatives who are of legal age, and the lineal descendants of 
any deceased officer who was entitled to membership in our Society, 
shall be entitled to membership upon application to and approval of 
the President of the Society, such application to be made through the 
Recording Secretary, and such members shall only be required to pay 
the annual dues of one dollar." 

(Passed at the thirty-eighth reunion, St. Louis, November 12, 1908.) 
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BY-LAWS. 
ABTIOU I. 

All persons applying previous to, on or after the annual meeting in 
eighteen hundred and seventy (1870) for enrollment, shall pay a mem- 
bership fee of ten dollars ($10), that the annual dues shall continue to 
be one dollar ($1), and persons applying for membership shall pay 
back dues; that all fees and dues are payable to the Recording Secre* 
tary, and all money received by him on account of the Society shall be 
transferred to the Treasurer, and that all money received as fees shall 
by the Treasurer be added to the Permanent Fund. (See amendment, 
page 7.) 

ABncLB n. 

Money for ordinary expenses of the Society may be expended by the 
Treasurer upon the warrant of the President. All other expenditures 
only in pursuance of a vote of the Society. 

ABTICLB m. 

The Treasurer will make a report to the annual meeting of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures, with vouchers. 

The Recording Secretary shall report to the annual meeting all money 
received by him, and all transferred by him to the Treasurer. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall report to every meeting all corre- 
spondence of general interest 

ARTICLE IV. 

All questions and resolutions shall be decided by a majority of the 
members present. But amendments proposed to the Constitution shall 
be acted upon only at the annual meeting subsequent to the one at 
which they may be proposed, unless the postponement be dispensed with 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present. (See amendment, 
page 7.) 

ABnCLB V. 

The order of business shall be as follows: 

1. Reading of the journal of the previous meeting. 
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By-Laws and c4mendments 



2. Appointment of committees on business and for nomination of 

officerSk 

3. Receiving reports. 

4. Current business. 

5. Election of officers. 

6. Adjournment. 

ABTICLE VI. 

If the Society shall, at any meeting, omit to designate the time and 
place of the next meeting, the President shall, by due public notice, fix 
the time and place. 

ABTICLE Vn. 

Whenever any member of the Society is reported to the Corresponding 
Secretary to have disqualified himself for membership, by reason of 
dishonorable or vicious conduct, he shall be reported to the President of 
the Society, who thereupon shall order a court of not less than three 
members of the Society to investigate the facts and report to the next 
meeting for the action of the Society in the case. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS. 

FiKST. That article fourth of the By-Laws be amended so as to read: 
"All questions and resolutions, except amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, shall be decided by a majority of the members present. But 
amendments proposed to the Constitution shall be acted upon only at 
the meeting subsequent to the one at which they may be proposed, and 
shall require a vote of two-thirds of all members present." 

Second. That any arrears of dues of deceased members may be paid 
by a relative or friend of a member so as to restore the record of a 
deceased member, same as provided for restoring the record of a living 
member who may be in arrears of dues. 

Thibd. All persons applying on or after the annual meeting of 1889 
for enrollment, shall pay a membership fee of ten dollars; that the 
annual dues shall continue to be one dollar, and that persons apply ng 
for membership shall not be required to pay back dues, nor shall they 
be entitled to receive reports of meetings held previous to 1889, without 
paying cost of same. 
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6 By-Laws and <Amendmefds 

The following resolution was adopted at the meeting in Madison, 
Wisconsin, July 4th, 1872: 

Resolved, That members of the Society may become life-members on 
the payment into the treasury of the sum of thirty-flve dollars, provid- 
ing any fee which has been paid by them previous to this time be 
credited against this life-membership fee. After such life-membership 
is secured by any member, he shall be relieved from paying the annual 
dues as provided by the By-Laws. 



The following resolution was adopted at the meeting in Springfield, 
Illinois, October 15th, 1874: 

Resolved, That any member who shall be in default of payment of 
any part of his membership fee at our next annual meeting, or any 
member who shall be in arrears of dues at any time after our next 
annual meeting to the amount of five dollars, shall have his name 
dropped from the published list of members; any member beimg so 
dropped, shall have his name restored at any time, when full pajrment 
of arrears for fees and dues have been made. 
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PREFACE. 

The Recording Secretary issued the following notice: 

REGOBimra^ Secbbtabt's Office, 
P. O. Box 35. 
Kabonic Temp^I:, Room 6. 
Cincinnati; Ohio, tSsep^emher 8, 1908* 
To the Members of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee: 

Ttue thirty-eighth reunion of ttie 9oei<ety ©f the Anny of the TeimeSBee 
will be heMk at St. Louisi Mo.^ Wedaesdaj and TkwndBQr, Slovembor lltft 
and 12th, 1908. 

The annual address will be dellYered by- P. Tecumaeh? Sherman. 

All arrangements for the reunion will be under the charge of Major 
Leo' Rassieur, JPirst Vice President of the Socitety, who^ will select the 
committees^ and gi<re> due* and timely notice of the arr^gements foir 
the reception and entertainment of the Society by ifisuang the necesBary 
circulars. In respect of details he will, if necessary, confer with the 
President or Secretary. Captain. J. F. Merry, of our Society, is placed 
in charge of transportation, and will in this respect confer with Major 
Aasj»leur. 

"Phe Sbiithem ISatel has been selected a»- our headquarters. 

Vifito* the Fuies: of our Society? fiver kuncted dollam is: apprc^riated 
for the expenses of each reunion, and no contributioiiB tsdiould' be 
asked for. 

Commissioned' officers who have at any time served with credit in 
either the Army or the Department of the Tennessee are entitled t© 
membership and are earnestly requested to attend. 

Our Society extends a cordial invitation to all soldiers who- served 
in the Army or Department of the Tennessee, and their families^ to 
members^ of kindred societies and all Confederate sttldiers to attend our 
esBiicises. 

The wive» and daughters, of membersy and all invited guests^ are by 
resolution of the Society entitled to be* pceaent at the banquet. 

Attention is called to the following extract from Article III of tke 
Constitution: 

**The Society shall meet once in each year and those officers who, 
for any cause, are unable to attend the meetings; will be expected to 
write to the Secretary of the Society, and impart such informaition in 
rctgnndf to tHemaelites as< tlte^^ maff^ deaire; aitd- which^ m»y be of iatereBt 
to their brother officers." 

By order of 

Grenvilie M. Dodge, 

President, 
Augustus M. Van Dyke, 

Treasurer. 

WHL Ciii»^ftB&ii^, 

&B¥f^e$pa99dln9^ Se^retw^ 
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10 Preface. 

The Local Executive Committee issued the following pro- 
gramme : 

PROGRAMME, THIRTY-EIGHTH REtfNION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, 

Saint Louis, Missouri, November 11 and 12, 1908. 

^•^ -^ Headquarters, Southern Hotel. 

; W^pwnesday. 

A*)l>U8ines8 meeting will be held in the parlors of the hotel at 9:30 
a. m., on the 11th. 

. At 11 a.m. the Society will proceed by street cars to Calvary Ceme- 
iery,.^nd to the grave of General Sherman and place thereon a wreath 
of laurel as a tribute of affection and remembrance. Chaplain Samuel 
J. NicciOls will deliver a brief address. 

After leaving the cemetery the Society will proceed by street cars to 
the Xiiederkranz Club, where a luncheon will be served. After which 
members will return by cars to the hotel. ' 

Evening Meeting. 
At 8 p. m. the Society will assemble in the grand dining room of the 
Southern Hotel for its public exeijcises. To this all Union and Con- 
federate Veterans, their families dilid the public in general are cor* 
dialty invited. 

Major General Grenville M, Dodge, President of the Society, will 
preside.' / 
Prayer. 

■"America" Sung by all present 

Address of welcome Colonel D. P. Dyer 

"Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean" All joining in chorus 

Response to the welcome. Major General Dodge 

"Battle Hymn of. the Republic." 

The ^Oration Hon. P. Tecumseh Shermap 

"Marching Through. Georgia." . . 

■ Address General John W. Noble 

TheSong,. ^'Illinois." 

impromptu addresses, and Other familiar songs by the Veteran Glee 
Club. 

Prof, Vollrath's Orchestra. 



" ^' ' Thursday 

At 10 a. m. business meeting of the Society. 

At X p. m. luncheon will be Served to members and guests at tiie 
rooms of the Missouri Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
LegfcwivWVtetchantS'Laclede Building. 
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Preface. 11 

The Banquet. 

The banquet will be served at 7:30 p.m. at the Southern Hotel. 
Toasts will be responded to by Captain Henry King, Major General 0. 
O. Howard, Chaplain Samuel J. Niccols, Mrs. J. LeRoy Bennett, General 
John W. Noble, General John C. Black, Judge Charles G. Burton. 

Mr. Gwilym Miles will sing "The Star Spangled Banner" and "Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean," assisted by the Veteran Glee Club. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING 

OF THE 

Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 



COMPILED BY THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 



The Society was called to order in the parlor of the Southern 
Hotel at 9:30 A.M. on November 11, 1908, by the President, 
General Grenville M. Dodge, who said: 

Comrades and Ladies of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee : It is a great pleasure to see so goodly a number at 
this reunion. I have received letters from almost all the members 
of our Society, and especially from those who could not attend, 
and it is a great satisfaction to me, and I know it is to you, that 
most of them are still in the harness looking forward to a great 
many more useful days. 

You will remember that a year ago at Vicksburg we held our 
reunion in a time of the greatest financial panic that this country 
perhaps has experienced, but it is a great satisfaction now for us 
to meet one year afterwards and find the greater portion of our 
country almost as prosperous as it has been at any time in its 
history. 

We have just passed through an election that has been con- 
ducted upon a high plane, and I think I can say that the success- 
ful candidate is peculiarly fitted to fill the high position that he 
has been called to, and it is the duty of all veterans and of all 
good citizens to stand by him, and we hope that during his 
administration we will have peace and a continuance of prosperity. 

We all remember that at the meeting in Vicksburg we were 
entertained especially by Lieutenant General Lee, who was at 
that time at the head of the United Confederate Veterans, and 
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14 Proceedings of the Society 

he took great pains to make our stay there pleasant. He took 
us out to the battle field and showed us where on his front an 
Iowa brigade carried the only redoubt which was carried, I 
believe, in the Vicksburg campaign. He asked that brigade to 
come down to their reunion at Vicksburg, and that invitation 
was accepted. Through the labor of entertaining them he con- 
tracted a disease that carried him away. Upon hearing of his 
death I sent the regrets and the condolence of myself and of 
this Society, and for the Society there was placed upon his coffin 
a floral tribute. I think all of us who met General Lee at that^ 
reunion were charmed with his personality and greatly regret 
his passing away. 

I have here a letter from Father Sherman, who is out in 
Oregon. It is rather personal to me, but as it interests all of 
you, I will read it: 

Bakkr City. Ore., October 22, 1908. 
My Dear General: — As soon as we have a President-elect, I want' 
you to be so kind as to ask him to appoint to West Point, Anthony 
F. Bacon, son of General John M. Bacon (now of Portland, Ore.), 
grandson of General Anthony Forsythe and great-grandson of Governor, 
Dennison, of Ohio. General Bacon, the boy's father, was for thirteen 
years on my father's personal staff. The boy is the stuff that soldiers' 
are made of. I ask the favor. General, in my father's name, and 1 
trust to your influence to get the appointment as a Presidential one.; 
The boy is now 17. 1 want him to enter in 1910. 

Please accept my regrets for our next meeting. I am sorry that 
I can not hear Gump's oration. I am with you in spirit, as always, 
and only regret that I can not meet you all at the genial board. 
Very sincerely always, 

Thomas E. Sherman. S. J'. ' 

Of course I shall personally make this appeal to the Presidents 
elect, and with the permission of the Society I will also add their 
request. 

I have a greeting here from the Pacific coast. This is dated 
Seattle, Washington, November 4, 1908: 

General Grenviixe M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
DeAr General — We, the six members of the Society of the Army bf 
the Tennessee living in Seattle, Wash., beg to send our special greet-t 
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ings^tQ you, an4 pur kind thoughts to all the memhcrrihip; and 'we 
expr^sfip our sincere: regret that we are unable to attend at St. Loulsi - 
Yours fraternally, ^^ •• 

R. J. CkASE, 
Joseph Dickebson, 
j. w. rumsey, 
Lyman Banks, 

H. q. FOBCJE, 

H. L. Gray. , _ , 



Now we will proceed to the business of thi5')meeiting. The first 
business is the reading of the minutes of the last meeting. • A^ 
they have been printed and distributed, unless there is objection 
that will be dispensed with. 

The next is the report of the Recording Secretary. 

The report of the Recording Secretary is as follows : 

RECORDING SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Novemhcr 10, 1908. 
General Grenvxle M. Dodge, 
President: 

Sir; — I have the honor to submit the following report for the year 
just ended. 

The volume of our Vicksburg reunion, November 7th and 8th, 
1907, has been distributed to our members and to th^iarge libraries 
of the country, and to each Commandery o.f tlie Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. Some errors — not material, however — occur in the 
names and addresses of the membership. : Just as I had finished re- 
vising the proof down to this part I was taken seriously ill and 
confined to my bed and home for two months. The book was com- 
pleted and, distributed while I was in bed. That is my excuse for 
apparent neglect in the above respect. 

Since our last reunion I have collected and transmitted to our 
Treasurer: 

Dues f 113.81 

One year's income of Dayton Bequest. 190.00 

Total $303.81 

The Dayton Bequest is invested in Cincinnati Water Works four 
per cent bonds. The Central Trust Company, of this city, has been 
the trustee of the fund since we received it, in 1891. Their charge as 
trustee is 5 per cent of the income, or $10 per year. These bonds were 
bought at 101 and accrued interest. They are quoted today at 104. 
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16 Ptoofidlnffs of the Society 

in ih» expeooM sliowii by the Treasurer for this year is the cost of 

publirting and distributing two volumes, the report of the Oeuncil 

Bluffs 1906 reunion and the Vicksburg reunion of 1907. There is also 

included the $500 advanced to the St. Louis Committee for this reunion. 

Yours very respectfully, 

CORNEUUS CADLE, 

Recording Secretary. 
The President: — The report will be received and placed on file 
unless there is objection. 

The next is the report of the Treasurer, Major Van Dyke. 

The report of the Treasurer is as follows : 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Cincinnati. Ohio, November 12, 1908. 
Mr. President and Comrades: — I have the honor to present herewith 
my report for the year ending this date: 

receipts. 

Balance remaining last report | 999.34 

Dues, etc., from Recording Secretary, C. Cadle... 113.81 
One year's interest of Dayton Fund, received 

through O. Cadle 190.00 

Sale of Bonds 1,485.00 

Interest on same 72.96 

Sale of Bond 500.00 

Total 13,361.11 

disbursements. 

Clerk hire, two years $ 100.00 

Rent 180.00 

Expenses Vicksburg meeting 490.03 

Mower Monument 58.04 

Printing report of 1906 meeting 641.75 

Premium and accrued interest on bond purchases 

for Dayton Fund 128.61 

American Express Co., Carriage, Report of 1906. . 91.60 

American Express Co., Carriage, Report of 1907.. 74.37 

Scott Insignium 12.00 

Society badges, 1907 meeting 38.00 

Printing report 1907 meeting 537.50 

Stationery, $4.05; Furniture Repairs, $6.08 10.13 

Flowers, S. D. Lee, $25; Insurance, $10 35.00 

Safe Deposit Box 5.00 

Stenographer, Vicksburg meeting 75.00 

Advanced, account present meeting 500.00 

Total expenditures $2,977.03 

Balance on hand this date 384.08 

Total $3,361.11 

A. M. Van Dyke, 

Treasurer. 
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The Secretary: — State to the Society the amount of bonds 
that you hold. 

Major Van Dyke : — We still have $2,500 in bonds besides the 
Dayton fund. These bonds are Cincinnati water bonds, bearing 
3.65 per cent interest. They were bought at a time when those 
bonds were at a little premium, and we paid the premium on 
them. Since then, I am sorry to say, the bonds have somewhat 
depreciated in value, and the last valuation was 98^. They 
fluctuate between 98^ and 100. I do not know why, unless it is 
because they rise and fall with the water in the reservoir. Prob- 
ably that is the reason. 

The President : — The report will be received and placed on file 
unless there is obection. 

The next is the report of the Corresponding Secretary, Major 
W. H. Chamberlin. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary is as follows: 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 5, ipo8. 
To THE Members of the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee : — 

Comrades: — Upon this, the thirty-eighth meeting of our 
Society, I have the honor, as Corresponding Secretary, to report 
the usual performance of the duties assigned me. 

It becomes my painful duty to officially report the names of 
fellow-members whose deaths have been reported since our last 
reunion at Vicksburg. Miss., November 7th and 8th, 1907: 

Mrs. J. Barber, Kansas City, Mo. 

Major I. Krughoff, Nashville, 111., January 12th, 1908. 

Captain T. N. Stevens, Stanton, Mich., January 19th, 1908 . 

Major A. W. Edwards, Fargo, N. D., February 8th, 1908. 

Captain Chas. Mackenzie, Des Moines, Iowa, March 14th, 1908. 

Captain John Crane, New York, April 8th, 1908. 

Captain H. C. Raymond, Charles City, Iowa, April 18th, 1908. 

Captain A. B. Porter, New York, June 2d, 1908. 

Captain M. Ravold, Wequetonsing, Mich., July 7th, 1908. 

Colonel Wm. F. Vilas. Madison, Wis., August 27th, 1908. 

Captain Theo. W. Letton, Chicago, 111., October 8th, 1908. 

Captain Chas. F. Matteson, Chicago, 111. 

Very respectfully, 

W. H. Chamberlin, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS. 

Kansas City. Mo., 'Sovemher 10, 1908. 
Judge Leo Rassieuk, 

Oranite Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Impprtant matter detains me here until tomorrow. Will be in St. 
Louis Thursday morning. Send congratulations to the members of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 

Wm. Warner. 



Buffalo, N. Y., October 20, 1908. 
Colonel Coeneuis Cadle, 

Recording Secretary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
MV Dear Colonel: — There are several reasons why I should like tc 
be with you at our meeting on November 11th next at St. Louis, Mo. Jn 
the first place, I desire to see and meet our honored and beloved Presi 
dent, General Grenvllle M. Dodge, and I need not assure you and th« 
many of my other old friends and comrades that I would like to 
meet you; besides, I would like to visit St. Louis, where, at Benton 
Barracks, I received my first military (or artillery) instructions, and 
where I for the first t'me met our lamented, honored and great Gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman, who was perfection in every branch of military 
service;^ but perhaps in particular in the artillery branch. 

If our good Heavenly Father will permit me to be on earth on 
the 11th day of November next, I will complete my seventy-eighth 
year, ^h-ch I desire to celebrate with my dear family; besides, pres- 
ent health will not permit me to undertake such a long journey, but 
I beg to assure you and all of my friends present that if I am alive^ 
although not able to be with you in person. I will without fail remem* 
ber all of you and drink your good health, and I wish all of you a 
long and happy life. 

In November, 1861 (forty-seven years ago), I was ordered fronj 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to St. Louis, Mo., with my battery, then the 
Second Michigan, later Battery B, First Regiment Michigan Light 
Artillery. On the 6th of April, 1862, I was taken prisoner, with 
three commissioned officers, most of our men and four of our pieces. 
I was held in Southern prisons for eight months, and in January, 
1863, I was again ordered with my men and battery to the front. ^ 

Although our Southern friends were bound to kill me, yet in 
spite of all I returned in 1865, with my men, to muster out of Uncle 
Sam's service, and I am still permitted to report to you today, though 
not in person. 

The Civil War was, as wars are, extremely cruel and destructive, 
for both the North as well as the South; however, that cruel war 
has brought us more prominently before all European powers than 
any previous war of this country. So today we may proudly call 
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ourselves the gnreatest and most powerful nation on the face of the 
earth, which honor and pride is enjoyed hy the South as well as 
by the North, and again proves that "united we stand, divided we 
fall/' and, in my humble opinion, the foundation of this great and 
powerful nation is today stronger and more substantial than it has 
ever been since the War of our Independence. 

With the kindest regards to all, and hoping that you may have 
a very pleasant reunion, I am, 

Sincerely your friend and comrade, 

A. F. R. Abndt. 



Denver, Colo., l^ovemher 7, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

President of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Dear General: — This is to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed 
letter of October 28. I wish I could notify you that I would be at 
St. Louis on the 11th, but, as has been the case so many times before, 
too much business to attend to. 

I am having my usual good health, and, while I have not had 
any abundance of prosperity,- perhaps it has been as much as I d& 
served, and my greatest regret at the present time is that I am unable 
to meet with the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 
• Yours very cordially, 

Geo. Ady. 



Peoria. III., October 31, 1908. 
Dear Sir: — I regret that it will be impossible for me to attend the 
St. Louis Convention^ as age and ill health will not permit. I saw 
Assistant Postmaster R. M. Campbell today, and will inform you about 
others who will attend. I thank you with all my heart for your kind 
letter of invitation. 

Yours truly, 

R. W. Burt. 
IGeneral G. M. Dodge. 



West Liberty. IoWX, November 5, 1908. 
My Dear General: — I am very sorry that I have to disappoint you 
the second time by not being able to meet with you at St. Louis, as I 
have to leave here for Rock Rapids, Iowa, Saturday morning, the 7th 
iiifit., and will be unable to get there on time. There are none others 
in my town or vicinity that are eligible except Captain McElravy and 
myself, and the Captain is not able to go. I wish you a successful and 
enjoyable meeting for all who attend. 

Very truly yours. 

G. W. Baxter. 
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Chicago, III.. "Octoher .9, i^OS. 

OOLOWEL COBNELIUS CadLE, 

Secretary Society of the Army of the Tennessee: 
T>EAM Sib: — I have juBt returned from a aix months' tour of Europe. 
Have contracted a severe cold and am confined to my room with 
influenza, so it will be impossible for me to attend the annual meeting 
of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, to be held in St. Louis 
the 11th and 12th inst. 

I had engaged rooms at the Southern and anticipated much pleasure 
In meeting and greeting my old friends. That pleasure is now denied 
me. Please present my compliments to the companions. I hope to 
be well again soon, and greet you all at our next meeting. 

Yours very truly. 

W. L. Babnum. 



1004 Ninth Avenue, 
BouLi>KR, Colo., October 20, 1908. 
Colonel Cobnelius Cadle, 
Cincinnati: 

My Deab Colonei.: — I regret I can not attend the Thirty-eighth Re- 
union of Army of Tennessee, to be held in St. Louis, November 11th 
and 12th. Circumstances will not permit my leaving home. The 
reunions I have attended have been rare treats, and are indelibly 
Impressed on my memory, to be enjoyed over and over again. 
With best wishes for the success of the meeting. 
Very respectfully yours, 

JiTMA Dodge Beard. 



De Witt, Iowa, Novemher 6, 1908. 
G. M. Dodge: 

Deab General:— Captain A. M. Phillips, of Thirty-first Iowa, Is 
seriously ailing. Captain W. R. Ward, of Twenty-sixth Iowa, thinks he 
could not stand the trip, and regrets his inability to have the pleasure 
of meeting old friends and wishing you continued good health. Captain 
J. M. Jordan is totally unable to attend; so aflaicted with palsy is almost 
incapable of feeding himself. Captain W. H. Farren can not count 
ap sufficient surplus. 

I have no word from Major Jos. D. Fagan, of Twenty-sixth Iowa, so 

I am alone here, and it now appears will be unable to enjoy the 

pleasure of meeting and clasping again so many loyal and true hands 

In true and lasting fraternity. May God bless you all in your St. Louis 

reunion. I am, 

Yours truly, 

Dennis G. Butterfield 
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Chicago, November 5, 1908, 
General Gbenville M. Dodge, 

President of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee: 
Council Bluffs, Iowa.: 
Mt Db^oi GipNfiBAL: — Your faror of October 28th was duly iseceUed^ 
having F^ereiKm to tiie roiuU<m of the Society on the 11th and 12th of 
thta^ month. I have i^eceiTied clrculais of the Soeiety and also notice 
Qt( the local c(«mui<ttee, and regret to say that business matters win 
prevent my being in i^ttendanee at the reunion. I lew*n that arnango^ 
ments t^^ being made here by most of the soeiety to attends, and* 1 
sincerelsi rog^et not being able to be one of- their number. 
Wishing you a pleasant reunion, r remain, 
Very truly yours, 

O. W. Ballabd. 



New Castle, N. M., November 3, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge: 

Dear General: — Your letter of the 28th ult. at hand. I do not expect 
to be in' the^ W^Bst on the 11th and 12th of November. Thanking you 
for your notice, I am, 

Slncepely y^urs, 

S. E. Barrett. 



Cincinnati, 0., October Id, 1908. 
Colonel Cornexius Cadle, 

Secretary Society of the Army of the Tennessee: 
Mt Dear. CoifONBL: — It is with much regret that I announce my 
Inability to meet with the grand old Society at St. Louis, November 
11th and 12th. Being absent from my business in July at French Lick 
Springs and in September at the meeting of the G. A. R. at Toledo, 0.» 
compels me to forego the anticipated pleasure of meeting again the 
old boys of the grand old Army of the Tennessee. My best wishes for 
a ha4)py, Joyous meeting, for alL 

Yours truly, 

J. C. J^ANKS. 



Des Moines, Iowa, Sunday, 
Mt Dear General: — At the la»t moment I find that I can not, get out 
of a lecture engagement I had for the 12th, without a^ loss I, oan^ Qot 
afford. I much regret it, aa I was^ loeiking, forward to a good time at 
St. Louisj 

Btite all tlieBe Anny of tha Tennessee reunions, this will be a happy 
time, and; I* do not intend- to, miss another if iti can^ be helped. 

Most truly yours, 

S. H. M, Bs«RS. 
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'''^^'^ * ' ' ' Kansas City. Mo.. November 5, 1908, 

General Gbenville M. Dodge, - , 

Council Bluft^, laiva: ' \ ^ 

My Dear General: — Replying to yours of 28th t>f Octdbtfr,' I Vegret to 
jtaythat It Will not be posslblife tor m€ to attend tB6:re\itfibti'oT bur 
Society at St. Louis on the 11th and 12th of the present month. 

I am here in a sanitarium under treatment for a long-standing 
iafl3iction and am assured by the doctors that they will ciire me, but 
It will require a long period of rest and sacrifice of m^ business in 
order to recuperate. I hope to be with you at our 1909 reunion. 

Congratulating you on your ability to attend the coming reunion, and 
trusting that you will be with us many times in the future, I am, 
Yours most cordially, 

Sam T. Brush. 

Comrade Isaac Rapp, who lives in Carbondale, 111., my home, writes 
me he can not go to the reunion unless I go with him. He is seventy- 
eight years old, and not very active. 



Ironton, Wis., November, 9, 1908..' 
General Dodge: 

Dear Comrade: — On account of my physical condition, having a slight 
attack of palsy November 2d. I have but slight use of my right arm 
and limb, can not leave my room. I regret very much my misfortune, 
as I would have liked to have greeted the old comrades once more. 
Give my heartfelt greetings to all the old comrades. Would like to 
write more, but my pen goes wild. 

Yours fraternally, 

E. Blakeslee, 
Late Gapt. Co. H, 12th Wis. Vol. Infty: 



Leadville, Col., Novem'ber 3, 1908. 
Dear General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: - ] . i . . ■ 

I have your letter with urgent request to attend the reunion; 
November 11th and 12th, of our dear Army of the Tennessee in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

How much I w'sh I could, but I can not. St. Louis was iriy home 
for many years after The War. It would be going home. I would meet 
many of my companions and comrades, look into their eyes and 
clasp hands. That pleasure may not often be mine. ■ ■ 

HdWeVer, I can't help myself. ''/ ' 

Sincerely and truly, i < 

A. V. BoHN, '^ ' 
:. Stnte Senator, eth) District ; 

Incidentally mention the fact that on November 12tli, lS35;^n Alas^ 
sillon, Ohio, I caused some pain and trouble, and came to stay awhile. 
Onii^^'Ys ndw. 
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• : :.y :■ -' " ' Centebville, Iowa, Beptemher Ji, 1908. 
Gj^NiL-RAL Qrenvhj^ M. Dodge, 
^ , ^ounqilMltiftSflotca: , ...... tj 

:. Deab Sib:— i have your letter of 28th ult. There are. 1l>e&i4e myself, 
^no" officers of the Army of the Tennessee in this county except; Lieu- 
tenant iS. C. Haynes. of the Sixth Infantry, and Captain G. W. Wyckoft, 
of tlie Eighteenth Missouri, now residing at Cincinnati, in the south 
part of this county. I have seen Lieutenant Haynes, who is, our post- 
master at Centerville, and showed him your letter. He ought to iattend 
the meeting in St. Louis, as he is in excellent health and abundantly 
able to do so. Captain Wyckoff has been a Representative in the 
tLegislature from this county at various times. I will communicate 
'With him. As for myself. General, I am in such poor health that I 
have foregone any trips from home for some time, even to not attending 
tt^e last Grand Lodge of the I. O. O. F., of which I am a Past Grand 
Master. I can only be present with you at St.. Louis in mental telepathy. 
Thanking you for your kindness in remembering me and honoring 
me with your cordial invitation, I am, 

Yours most respectfully, 

A. J. Bakeb. 



Detboit, Mich., November 6', i,WN. 
Captain €hables R. -E. Koch, 

My Deab Sib: — In response to your circular letter of the 26th ulto., 
I regret to say that it will be impossible for me to attend the reunion 
of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee this year. 

I always enjoy the meetings and would like mighty well to join the 
Chicago contingent for the trip on the 10th inst., for "you uns" are 
always good company. But circumstances are "agin" it. 
.1 trust you may have an enjoyable and successful meeting. 
Very truly yours, 

L. H. Chambeklin. 



St. Paul, Minn., October 27, 1908. 
Colonel Cobnelius Cadm:, 
Secretary: 
Dear Colonel: — I have hoped to arrange matters so as to attend the 
annual meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee at St. 
Louis, November 11 and 12. But it now appears probable that I shall 
not be able to do so. At the date of the last meeting I was in hospital 
recovering from a very critical surgical 9peration, which I hope and 
believe has given me "a new lease of life." Hence I trust I may enjoy 
many more meetings with our honored companions. 
Fraternally yours^ 

Henby a. Castle. 
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"The Highlands." 
Washington, D. C. November 2, 1908, 
My Dear General: — Thanks for your ktnd letter of the 28th ult. It 
is my purpose to attend the stockholders' meeting of the St. Louis ft 
Northern Arkansas Railway Company, at Eureka Springs, Ark., on the 
9th inst., in which case I hope to he able to finish matters there in time 
for me to attend the reunion in St. Louis on the 11th and 12th inst Be 
asstlre()f I shall use every effort to do so, as I very much desire to be 
present and take you by the hand again. Since I last saw you I be- 
came a member of the Society. 

I leave tonight for New York, so that I may be able to receive from 
headquarters the earliest returns of the election. Our friends there are 
sanguine of Taft's election, but I confess that should the result justify 
their predictions, I for one, shall draw a long sigh of relief. Now, Gen- 
eral, don't say "Clayton is panicky," for I am not, but the bare pesfr^ 
bility of such a disaster is enough to make any of us uneasy. 

Very truly yours, 

Powell Clayton. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 



Mascoutah, III., November il-, 1908. 
General Gbenvillg M. Dodge and Survivors of the Army of the^ Ten- 
nessee. 

My Dear Comrades: — It was my intention to be with you, but unfore- 
seen incidents kept me from doing so. 

I served in the Ninth Illinois Volunteer (Mdt.) Infantry without in- 
termission from the time the regiment was organized until mustered 
out. General and comrades, age is against us in case our country 
should call for help* but we are not too pld to teach by word and ex- 
ample patriotism, thereby instilling into the, hearts and minds of the 
present jand coming generations loyalty and love of country and flag. 

I hope you will have a pleasant time while together at St. Louis, and 
many incidents, gloomy and bright, during our country's great strug^e 
for its life will be discussed. 

Blessed be those whose heart beatings^ are quickened, caused by pa- 
triotic emotion. 

General, I enclose two letters from my old: Captain, which please 
return to me, as I value them highly. 

Regretting that I could- not be with you, I can assure you that my 
heart is with you. 

With a con*rade's love, yours, 

Captain Fred. Dilo. 
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'' Gai£Na« Iix., November 9, 1908. 
My Deab Sir and Ck>MBADE: — I regret more than I can express my 
inability to meet with the members of our Society at St. £x)uis the 
11th and 12th inst. I was bom in St. Louis, have always greatly 
enjoyed our meetings held there in years gone by, and now feel greatly 
disappointed that I can not be there this year. Two months ago, while 
visiting relatives here, I had a severe attack of rheumatism, which has 
disabled from walking until recently. I hope to leave for Chicago, my 
home, in a few days. 

My warm regards and best wishes to inquiring comrades of the 
Society. Sincerely wishing the meeting will be a pleasant and success- 
ful one, I am, 

Cordially yours, 

A. L. Chetlain. 
Majok W. H. Chaaiberlin, 

Corresponding Secretary. 



Detroit, Mich., November 9, 1908. 
My Dear General Dodge: — Replying to your very kind letter of Octo- 
ber 28th, I had fully intended to be present at the meeting November 
11th and 12th. Unfortunately, I was taken sick and have been very seri- 
ously ill for three weeks. My sickness has left me in a weakened con- 
dition, so that I can not make the trip. You will understand my great 
disappointment. Judge Jonathan Rees, of Newark, O., is eligible to 
membership in our Society. He served in Fuller's Ohio Brigade. If 
you will write him a personal letter explaining the objects of the So- 
ciety I am quite sure he will become a member. Lieutenant Chamberlin 
and myself are all the members now living in this part of Michigan. 
Lieutenant Chamberlin expects to be present. Wishing you all an en- 
joyable time and hoping to be with you in Los Angeles next year, 

I am sincerely. 

C. C. Chadwick. 



Hopewell, Mo., September 29, 1908. 
General Grenviixe M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Dear General: — October, 1907, I received a letter from you con- 
cerning the Army of the Tennessee. I am not a member, but would 
like to be, never having had a chance to join or learn the qualifications. 
I was Captain of Company C, Thirty-first Missouri Infantry, mustered 
in in September, 1862. Was wounded at Chickasaw Bayou, Miss., De- 
cember 29, 1862, went through the Vicksburg campaign and had to re- 
sign in September, 1863, on account of wound. Never was able to serve 
afterward. Am 69 years old, a native Missourian, born in this (Wash- 
ington) county. 

Yours truly, 

Wm. H. Evens, 
Late Capt. Co. C, 31st Mo. Infty, 
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Philadeiphia, Pa., Novemher 5, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge. 
New York City: 
My Deab General: — I am in receipt of Colonel Cadle's circular an- 
nouncing the dates of the next meeting of our Society at St. Louis. How 
quickly the years now pass, and how the death roll of members of our 
Society has lengthened during the past decade! It touches one's heart 
to look upon the names of departed comrades, many of whom we knew 
personally during the great conflict waged for the Union. That your 
life and many others of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee are 
still spared is cause for rejoicing. It may he that I shall never be per- 
mitted to attend another reunion, but the memory of past meetings is 
dear to my heart and I trust the approaching gathering may be one of 
the most enjoyable. For service to country, for heroic deeds during 
the war and for good citizenship since its close the Army of the Ten- 
nesse will ever occupy a prominent niche in the history of our country. 
With fraternal greetings to all. I remain. 

Most sincerely yours, 

L. H. Everts. 



Chicago, III., October 31, 1908. 
General Grenville M. Dodge, 

President Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear General: — I exceedingly regret that I shall not be able to 
be present at the meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee 
on November 11th and 12th. 

I have to attend the National Prison Congress, to which I have been 
appointed a delegate by the Governor of the State, where I will deliver 
an address November 16th. I also address the Associated Charities at 
Washington, D. C, on November 18th. The preparations necessary for 
this work, with my other duties, precludes my leaving the city in time 
to attend the meeting of the Society. 

I can assure you it will be a great deprivation not to meet my be- 
loved brothers of the Society. 
With warmest personal regards, I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 

Samuel Fallows. 



Clinton, Iowa, 'November 8, 1908, 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear Companion:— Your kind favor of the 28th ult. to hand and 
noted contents. I have delayed some time in answering for the reason 
I hoped that I could say I would be present. But my health will not 
permit me to make the trip. I have not been in good health for some 
time. And besides that, my hearing is very defective and am nearly a 
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nuisance to talk with, as I only catch part of the conversation and 
have to ask questions over again to to get the run of a subject. Since 
the death of Colonel Mllo Smith we have no member in this vicinity 
that I can think of. Hope you will have a good meeting and enjoy 
yourselves, as the Army of the Tennessee can. Give my compliments 
to the toys and say to them that I often go over our campaigns and 
battles, from Arkansas Post to our muster out. By the way, it was at 
Little Rock, Ark., that I got my order to return to my home and report 
to the Adjutant General by letter for muster out. That was long after 
the troops had been discharged at Washington, D. C I was Acting 
Adjutant General of General Theo. Jones' Brigade that was sent from 
Washington, D. C, to Little Rock. I did not get home till about the 
1st of November, being some of the very last troops that were mus- 
tered out. Give my love to the old boys. 

Truly your companion, 

J. D. Fegan. 



Des Moines, Iowa, November 6, 1908, 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear General: — Your esteemed favor of 28th ult, duly received. 
I regret to write that I shall be unable to attend the meeting of the 
Army of the Tennessee in St. Louis, November 11th and 12th inst. An 
important business engagement and meeting in Des Moines, November 
10th and 11th will require my attendance then. I have lived for the 
past year in the hope that I could attend this meeting of our So- 
ciety. I lived in St. Louis for several years, way back in the fifties, and 
always enjoy a visit to that city. This coming meeting with old com- 
rades in arms would be especially enjoyable. My sorrow is profound. 
I wish you all a grand good time, such as we had at Vicksburg last 
year. With kindest regards to all, I beg to remain, 

Most truly yours, 

C. W. Fracker. 



Chicago, III., November 2, 1908, 
General G. M. Dodge, 
President, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Dear General: — ^Your kind letter of the 28th in regard to the meet- 
ing of the Society at St. Louis on the 11th and 12 inst., is received 
and I hasten to say that I hope it will be my pleasure to be with you 
at that reunion. I do not now know of anything that will interfere and 
hope there will be none. With kind regards, 

Yours very truly, 

S. S. Frowe. 
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GovEBNOB's Island, N. Y., l!^ovember P, 190S. 

My Dear General Dodge: — I want to express to you my very deep re- 
gret that it will be impossible, owing to detention here, for me to be 
present at the meeting of the Army of the Tennessee in St. Louis, No 
vember 11th and 12th. General Wood is just arriving at Governor's 
Island and it will not be possible for me to leave here until the after- 
noon of the 11th, when it is necessary for me to go direct to Chicago to 
take over my new duties there. I am greatly disappointed over this, as 
I had anticipated with greatest happiness being with you and all the 
comrades of the Army of the Tennessee this year at the annual meet- 
ing. I have been looking forward with the greatest happiness to this 
reunion and being with you at St. Louis. Mrs. Grant also regrets ex- 
tremely that we can not go to St. Louis. 

Will you express to all the members of the Society my warm regards 
and greetings and tell them how sorry I am not to be with them this 
year? 

Hoping that we shall see you, my dear General, in Chicago ere long, 
believe me. 

Always faithfully yours, 

Frederick D. Grant. 



Jacksonville, III., November 8. 1908. 
General Grenviixe M. Dodge: 

Dear General: — My husband and I regret being unable to attend the 
reunion of the Army of the Tennessee. General Griersbn has not fully 
recovered from a severe illness and feels the exertion would be too 
great a tax upon his strength. 

Very sincerely, 

Lillian N. Grierson. 



St. Paul, Minn., October 27, 1908. 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 

Recording Secretary Society of the Army of the Tennessee, Cin- 
cinnati^ Ohio: 
My Dear Colonel: — It will not be practicable for me to attend the 
meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee on the 11th and 
12th proximo. v 

I feel that I am denying myself an opportunity for pleasure and 
profit that will be offered but rarely in my experience, but I am 
somewhat reconciled by the reflection that my absence will not de- 
tract from the enjoyment that awaits those who attend the St. Louis- 
meeting. 

With greetings to and good wishes for all companions, I am, 
Cordially yours, 

L. P. Hubbard. 
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ChabitoNv Iowa, October 12, 190S. 
My Deab Colonel Cadle: — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
kind invitation to attend the thirty-eighth reunion of the Army of the 
Tennessee at St. Loiiis on November 11th and 12th, and greatly regret 
that I can not be present on that occasion. 

I trust the meeting may be a pleasant and successful one, and with 
kindest regards to yourself and all my husband's old comrades, 
I am faithfully yours, 

Mbs. William H. Gibbon. 



Des Moines, Iowa, November 7, 1908, 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear General : — I have delayed answering your letter inviting 
me to St. Louis, hoping I might be able to give you a favorable answer. 
I am not sure that I can go, but will if possible. I want to be there 
if I can. I have talked with several; think Captain Hull and Captain 
Pickle will go. 
Hope your health Is good. 

Your friend, 

G. L. Godfrey. 



Sans Souci, Waikiki, Honolulu, October 15, 1908. 
1 My Dear Cadle: — Following the advice of the late Horace Greeley 
to "Go West old man," I have arrived thus far. The only information 
acquired meanwhile which may be of interest to brother officers is 
to the effect that this little island, anchored in the middle of the 
Pacific, is a rather snug place in which to pass the fag end of the life 
of a veteran of the Army of the Tennessee. 

The fabled fascinations of these sunny isles are not at all what fancy 
may have depicted them in the years gone by, before our vices had 
deserted us. Of course, I do not include in this latter class the youth- 
ful Recording Secretary, nor yet the virile President of the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee. But for the majority of its members the 
voluptuous charms of the simple and generous native have lost zest, 
and the sinuous grace of the hula-hula its fascination. Here is found 
quiet and rest, with not even a mail to disturb the serenity much 
oftener than once a week. It has been named the Paradise of the 
Pacific by some enthusiast. Also the "Cross Roads of the Pacific" by 
naval strategists. It is perfectly evident from the amount of money 
now being spent here that. Paradise or Cross Roads. Uncle Sam intends 
it to be his crown in perpetuity. 

I sent to the assembled members of the Society an "Aloha," with 
the good wishes of, 

Yours truly, 

Alex. G. Hawes, 
Late Captain Ninth Illinois Infantry, Volunteers. 
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Chioago« ^Sovemher S, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge: 

64 Baldivin Block, Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Deab Genebal: — I would like to send an affirmative response to your 
letter of October 28th, but I find it impossible to attend the Army of 
the Tennessee meeting in St. Louis this year, and I very much fear 
that a number of others in this vicinity will also be unable to attend. 

The strenuous life and increasing years is telling on many of our 
old comrades, and, notwithstanding the desire to be present at the 
annual meetings of the Society, it is hard work nowadays to work up 
enthusiasm enough to make the Journey to the place of meeting. 
Very truly yours, 

Geo. H. HEAJJroBD, 
Late Adjt 72d Ilia. Vol. Infy. 



Des Moines, Iowa, October SI, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge: 

Council Bluffs y Iowa: 
My Dear General: — ^Your favor of the 29th Inst, received, and if I 
can possibly make my arrangements, will attend the reunion this year. 
I have been for about four months doing nothing but look after my 
fences, as you remember they were in exceedingly bad shape; but I 
hope that the result of the election will show that I have got them 
at least partially repaired. I have a good many matters pressing me 
pretty hard just now, but I hope I can put them off untir after the 
reunion of the Army of the Tennessee, as I have not attended any 
of them for several years. I am, 

Yours very truly, 

J. A. T. Hull. 



Nesuna Cottage, Cobourg, Canada, October 10, 1908. 

Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 

Recording Secretary Society of the Army of the Tennessee, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: 
My Dear Colonel: — In response to your circular invitation to the 
'•Members of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee," to attend 
the thirty-eighth reunion at St. Louis, Mo., on November 11th and 12th, 
1908, I hope to be present on that auspicious occasion to again have 
the profound pleasure of meeting my esteemed companions of Days of 
Auld Lang Syne. 
With kindest regards, I am. 

Faithfully yours, 

B. J. D. Irwin, 
Brig. Gen., U. 8. A., Retired. 
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Chicago. 'November 1, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Deab General: — I am in receipt of notice from local committee, 
likewise your circular letter of 28tli ult. Prior engagements will not 
permit me to attend reunion on November 11th and 12tli at St. Louis. 
I know that you will have a royal time, as all ge^ people 40 when 
they place themselves under the care of any citizen of that most 
charming and hospitable city. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Holmes Hoge. 



St. Paul, October 26, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge: 

My Dear General: — It is with the deepest regret that I write you of 
my inability to be present at the meeting of the Society of the Army 
of the Tennessee in St. Louis. I hope that next year circumstances 
may be such as to permit me to give myself the great pleasure of 
meeting yourself and other members of the Society. 
I hope you are in good health. 

Very sincerely, 

John Ireland. 



Columbus, Ohio, November 7, 1908. 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 

Recording Secretary of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Box 35, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
My Dear Colonel: — To my very great disappointment, I fear that I 
shall be unable to attend the reunion of our Society at St. Louis 
next week. 

The attack of rheumatism, which followed an injury received a 
short time since, has increased in severity, and my physician advises 
against my leaving home now. 

I had engaged rooms at the Southern for myself and wife, and had 
looked forward with anticipation of much pleasure to meeting old 
friends at the reunion. With kindest regards. 

Yours very truly, 

James Kilbourne. 



Dayton, Ohio., November 10, 1908. 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
My Dear Colonel: — Have to give up attending our thirty-eighth 
reunion. Unexpected affairs is the cause of remaining away. Trust 
the reunion will, as usual, be a success. 

Sincerely yours, 

Louis Keller. 
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New Orleans, La., September If, 1908, 

Deab Genebal: — I have not been able to leave my home since July 
14th, when I suffered another very severe hemorrhage, and it may be 
six months or more before I am permitted, if then able, to go out 
or attend to any business, so I am again shut out from our reunion. 
I am under the treatment and care of Dr. Duvel, a famous tubercu- 
losis expert here, and I have no doubt about my getting well event- 
ually. At any rate, I am not alarmed, and have not been so at any 
time, and when the doctor said the pulse of an ordinary man would, 
from exhaustion, or perhaps nervousness, have fallen to 20, mine beat 
calmly on at 70, its usual rate. 

Of course, I have no hope at all of going to the reunion, so remem- 
ber me to all friends, and tell them why I can not be there. 

I spend the entire day on a cot in the open air, and that, with an 
abundance of nourishment and an occasional hypodermic of tubercu- 
Une, is the entire treatment. Hope you are well. 

Yours. 

E. Jonas. 

2720 Berlin St., New Orleans. 



Table Grove, III., October 31, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Dear General: — ^Your favor of the 27th inst., addressed to my father, 
General T. J. Kinney, comes into my hands for reply, as father 
is unable to answer. 

Last November he had a stroke of apoplexy, and has been confined 
to the house since. For the last fifteen weeks he has been confined 
to his bed and is in very bad shape. 

His condition is such that we expect him to depart this life any time. 
I know he would like to be with "the boys" at St. Louis, and, in his 
behalf, kindly give them his regards. 

Very truly, 

E. H. Kinney. 



Washington, D. C.. November 7, 1908. 
Dear Cadle: — On the 11th you must, as in the days of forty odd 
years ago, report "all present or accounted for." You will have to 
report me as absent, for, though I wish I could be there to answer 
in person, the fates forbid. I shall think of you all, and I hope there 
will be some there who will think of me. 

Yours. 

0. D. Kinsman. 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Chicago, III., November 10, 1908. 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 

Secretary of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Mt Dear Colonel: — At the last moment a contingency has arisen 
which forbids my going to St. Louis at this time. I had the pleasure 
of seeing off a Chicago contingent, and am feeling depressed at my 
inability to go with them. Please give my warmest greetings to all 
the companions, and permit me to express the desire that the Society 
hold its next meeting in Chicago. 

I enclose for your information several letters I have received from 
companions, who share my fate, with reference to the present meeting. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Chables R. E. Koch. 



Cob. Riverside Drive and 136th St., *'The Beacon sfield." 

Ne\v York, November. 
Dear General: — ^Your letter, dated October 22d, was forwarded to 
me at Cohasset, where I have been for the last four weeks. I leave 
with my son for Bermuda tomorrow, to be gone two or three weeks. 
My boy has been trying to do too much work and is completely tired 
out. I am hopeful this trip will be a benefit to him. I regret not 
being able to attend the reunion of the Army of the Tennessee, to be 
held at St. Louis. It is a great disappointment to me. Father has 
written you he has decided not to attend this meeting without me. 
Our best wishes will be with you. I would only be too glad to be 
utilized on this program if I could attend this meeting. Yes, General, 
you wrote a beautiful letter to Mr. Shonts for my son Harry. He 
wrote you a note of thanks, but I wanted to express my appreciation 
in person. Of course, I expected to see you before this to tell you 
how much I thank you for this letter to Shonts. Wishing to be remem- 
bered to your family and all these kind friends, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary E. Latey. 



Chicago, III., November 11, 1908. 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear Colonel: — I very much regret that I shall not be able to 
attend our reunion this year. 
With best wishes for an enjoyable meeting. 

Yours truly, 

CUTHBERT W. LaING. 
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Chicago, III., 'November 9, 1908. 

My Deab General: — ^Replying to your valued favor of 27th ult., will 
say that I have delayed answering until this time in hopes that I 
might see my way clear to meet with my old comrades of the Army 
of the Tennessee at St. Louis on the 11th inst. I regret to say that 
it will be impossible for me to do so. Please extend to the comrades 
present at the meeting my warmest regards, and regrets at my ina- 
bility to be with them. 

Most sincerely yours, 

OSCAB LUDWIG, 

Late Capt. 20th, III. Infty., Ut Brig., 3d Div., 17th A. C. 

General G. M. Dodge, 

Southern Hotel, 8t. Louis, Mo. 



Galesburg. Mich., November 9, 1908. 
Major Leo Rassieifb, 

Chairman, First Vice President Society of the Army of the Terir 
nessee, 310 Merchants' -Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear Major: — I am in receipt of your courteous letter of Novem- 
ber 2d, 1908, and thank you for your sincere sympathy in my afflic- 
tion. Deeply regretting that I can not attend the meeting of the 
Society, I send you per express, charges paid, a small box of cut 
flowers as my tribute to the General's memory, and trust they will 
arrive safely in time, and meet the favor of the Society. With best 
wishes for the success of the reunion, and my personal regards to 
yourself and other companions present, I am, dear Major, 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank Muhlenberg, 
Late Capt. ISth Keg. (Sherman's), U. S. Infy., and Bvt. Maj., V. S. A. 



Chicago, November 8, 1908. 

Captain Chas. E. Koch: 

My Dear Captain: — I regret to say that it is impossible for me to 
attend the forthcoming reunion at St. Louis. I did think until yes- 
terday that chances would favor me to be with you, but circumstances 
have arisen that make it impossible for me to get away. 
Trusting that you may all have a good time. 

Yours truly, 

P. McGrath. 
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Chicago, III., November 7, 1908, 
Genebal Geenville M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Deab General: — I acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 28th 
ultimo. I have deferred replying until I could carefully consider the 
chances of my being able to attend our reunion on the 11th and 12th 
inst. It appears now that I will be unable to attend in consequence 
of my business, which appears to require my constant attention. It 
would be a great pleasure to me to meet my comrades of the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee, and I regret exceedingly that I am 
unable to do so. 

Yours very truly, 

Benj. F. Monboe, 
Late Capt. Co. 7., 8th Ills. Vet. Infy. 
884 Bast 71st Place, Chicago^ III. 



Amboy, Cal., November 5, 1908. 
General Grenville M. Dodge, 
President, 

Council Bluffs J Iowa: 
Dear General: — ^Your very welcome letter of October 28th at hand, 
in the matter of Society of the Army of the Tennessee meeting in 
St. Louis, Mo., November 11th and 12th. As a member of the Com- 
mittee of Location of Annual Meeting Place, I fully expected to attend 
the St. Louis meeting, accompanied by my wife and daughter. A call 
of duty brought me to the desert and will not permit of my absence 
this month, very much to my regret. I will be with all of you that at- 
tend, in the spirit, and will rejoice to hear of a good attendance and 
profitable meeting. 

Yours truly, 

D. A. MULVANE. 



West Liberty, Iowa, October 18, 1908. 
Colonel Cadle: 

My Dear Colonel: — Your invitation to my husband to attend the 
reunion of the Army of the Tennessee in St. Louis was received this 
morning. 
At his request I repeat the excuse of last year, feeble health. 
Captain McElravy is rather more comfortable than a year ago, but 
still unable to travel. He, however, keeps his interest in all the pro- 
ceedings of your Society, and wishes for its members a satisfactory 
reunion. 

Very cordially yours, 

Bella L. McElravy. 
(Mrs. J. W. McElravy.) 
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Manchester, Iowa, October 26, 1908. 

My Deab General: — Replying to yours of the 24th inst., I regret 
exceedingly that I can not attend the annual meeting of the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee, to be held at St. Louis, November 11th 
and 12th. Business of importance takes me to Mississippi the middle 
of November, and I find that even at my age it will not do to be 
traveling all of the time. I simply have to rest a little between trips. 
That you will have a good time goes without saying, and I would 
greatly enjoy attending the meeting this year. Possibly you may not 
have been advised that the last Congress appropriated $10,000.00 to be 
used in securing competitive designs for a naval monument to be 
erected in the National Military Park at Vicksburg. 

A committee of two was appointed by the Navy Department to locate 
a site and to decide as to what kind of a monument should be erected. 
They visited Vicksburg only recently, reported in favor of a site, and 
a monument designed by Captain Rigby himself, consisting of an 
obelisk 202 feet high, with bronze statues of four naval officers at the 
base; recommended the adoption of this, which, as I understand it, 
has been 0. K.'d by the War Department and the National Park 
Commission. 

You may therefore expect to hear that active work has begun on 
this monument in the near future. 

Hoping you are in good health, and that the result of the election 
the morning of November 4th will be such as to make you and all 
other veterans decidedly happy, I am 

Very truly yours, 

J. F. Merrt. 

Hon. Grenviixe M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Rhode Island dedicates their monument at Vicksburg November 11th. 



Galesburg. Mich., November 2, WOS. 

Captain Charles R. E. Koch, 

Secretary Local Society Army of Tennessee, 

Chicago, III.: 

Dear Captain:— I regret exceedingly that protracted illness in my 

family forbids my attendance at the reunion at St. Louis, Mo. I am 

the sole surviving Captain of the First Battalion, 13th (Sherman*s) 

U. S. Infantry, and it would have given me great pleasure to participate 

in the Society's ceremonies when they visit the General's grave to 

render homage to the memory of him who wore his uniform worthily 

in the War for the Union. With most cordial regards for yourself and 

best wishes that the reunion may be a successful one, and that you 

may have continued good health, etc., and thanking you for your 

notice, I am. 

Cordially yours, 

Frank P. Muhlenberg. 
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Galesbubo, Mich., Novemher 2, 1908, 
GE19ERAL G. M. Dodge, 

President Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 

My Deab Genebal: — Your courteous letter of the 28th ult. mailed 
to me at Galesburg^ 111., instead of Galesburg, Mich., received yester- 
day. I regret exceedingly that protracted sickness in my family, my 
wife especially, who is an invalid from impaired eyesight, in fact, a 
universal blank, which will be permanent, will deprive me of enjoying 
the coming reunion at St. Louis, Mo. Majors Osborne and Wilbur, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., are the only members of the Society in my vicinity. 
The former has been in poor health for many months, and not well 
yet. The latter has other duties, as well as advanced age, and I do not 
think either will be present. I am proud of being a member of the 
Society, as well as the Order of the Cincinnati, to which I was admitted 
in 1862. I am the sole surviving Captain of the First Battalion, 13th 
(Sherman's) IT. S. Infantry, which participated in the Vicksburg 
campaign, more than forty-live years past^ and regret that I can not 
attend the meeting and enjoy a reunion with my companions in arms 
when they visit his grave in the city of St. Louis, Mo., to pay tribute 
to the General's memory, and to him who wore the uniform worthily 
in the Civil War. 

Dear General, may you continue to have good health and happiness 
and serve the Society until you are called to answer the Roll Call on 
High. 

Give greetings to all present at the reunion, and, thanking you for 
your courteous letter, I am. General, 

Yours truly, 

Frank P. Muhlenbebg. 



Fargo, N. D., November i, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Deab Genebal: — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your circular 
letter of 28th ult. I have been confined to my house and bed for 
several days with a very bad cold. My son. whom I am very anxious 
to take to this Army meeting, is similarly indisposed. I have not 
notified the local committee at St. Louis yet, hoping that we might 
yet be able to make a favorable response. I have many reasons for 
desiring to meet with the old army at St. Louis this month, cogent 
ones. St. Louis is my boyhood home. I visited the old town fre- 
quently under orders during the war. Many of the oflBcers of the 
Army of the Tennessee were St. Louis men. A number of General 
Grant's staff hailed from there, friends of mine. Another and a very 
essential reason for my desiring to attend this meeting is that I have 
not been able to be with you at a meeting for several years. If a 
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week from today I find that we are not In a condition to travel, I 
will wire the local committee at St. Louis. I wrote Julius Pitzman 
several days ago, assuring him of my desire to be with the dear old 
fellows of the Army of the Tennessee, and that only continued indis- 
position would prevent our attending the reunion. 

With the assurance of my affectionate regard and esteem, believe 
me to be, my dear General, 

Most sincerely yours, 

Chas. a. Morton. 



Media, Pa., September 30, 1908. 
CJoLONEL Cornelius Cadle: 

Dear Ck)MRADE and (Companion: — Your circular letter of the 8th Inst, 
has been received, notifying me of the thirty-eighth reunion of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee, to be held at St. Louis, Mo., 
on the 11th and 12th days of November next. 

I regret that it will not be possible for me to attend the meeting. 
Since my return from my annual business trip to the Pacific coast I 
took a heavy cold, from which I have recovered in a great measure, 
but do not think it would be prudent for me to venture so far away 
from home as St. Louis. 

It would be a great pleasure to me to meet you, "Billy" Ware and 
others, whom I highly esteem, once more. 

I will ask you again to make inquiry for our mutual friend. Colonel 
J. H. W. Mills, who served with us on the stafC of General Frank P. 
Blair. I have photographs of Colonel Mills' two beautiful little daugh- 
ters, which I would like to return to them, and at the same time tell 
them how highly I esteemed their father. Hoping that you may have 
a good meeting and a grand time, I remain your friend, 

Edgar T. Miliar. 



Muscatine, Iowa, October 31, 1908. 
My Dear General Dodge: — Nothing would please me better than to 
be able to attend the meeting of the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee at St. Louis, November 11th and 12th next, but I am not able 
to do so on account of sickness. I do not think of any one living in 
Muscatine who will attend, unless it be your old friend. Colonel Fred 
Welker, who is now living here. He is not in the best of health, but 
wants to attend. 

Thanking you for your interest in our behalf, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

John H. Munroe. 
General G. M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Marion. Ind., Noveml>er 10, 1908. 
General Grenviixe M. Dodge, 

Southern Hotel^ 8t. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear General: — I have delayed answering your esteemed favor 
bearing date of October 28th, hoping I might he able to attend the 
meeting of the Society on the 11th and 12th inst. in St. Louis, but 
sickness forces me to deny myself that pleasure. This I most sincerely 
regret. With personal regards, I remain, General, 
Yours very truly, 

Woodson S. Marshall. 



Red Bank, N. J.. October 26, 1908. 
Leo Rassieur, Esq., 
8t. Louis, Mo.: 
Dear Comrade Rassieur: — Yours of the 22d is before me. It would 
afford me the greatest pleasure indeed to accept your kind invitation 
for the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, and I know that I would 
have an enjoyable time, but I can not see my way clear to accept at 
this time, so far away from home. 

Please give my kind regards to all the comrades, and say to them 
that while I am not present in person, I am thinking of them and 
wishing them an enjoyable time. 

Most fraternally yours, 

H. M. Nevius, 
Commander-in-Chief O. A: R. 



Kalamazoo, Mich., October 23, 1908. 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
My Dear Colonel: — ^Your notification reached me in due season, 
and it was my intention to meet with the old comrades once more, 
but at this late date, owing to the increasing helplessness of my wife, I 
am compelled to forego that pleasure. At our last reunion at Vicks- 
burg I met several old-time acquaintances, made after the surrender 
of that city, and for whom I rendered some care and assistance. I was 
warmly welcomed, and Mrs. Osborn joined me in an invitation to visit 
us at their pleasure. Two of them made us a two weeks' visit, which 
was delightful in the extreme. Experiences during the siege and the 
extremes resorted to to keep from starvation and disease were told with 
such vividness it brought back old memories long ago buried under the 
cares and labors that came to all of us when we resumed our former 
peaceful avocations. On their return home they sent me some old 
relics, dug up in one of the old Confederate forts just south of the 
"Stockade." With kindest wishes and a hope that I may meet once 
more with the survivors of the Army of the Tennessee, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

H. B. OSBORN. 
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Lewiston, Idaho, November 6^ 1908, 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, 

Recording Secretary, Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Deab Colonel: — My heart and soul are filled with expectancy 
as the years roll by that I may be privileged to once again meet with 
my old comrades of the Society, but fate intervenes, and once again 
I am compelled to send regrets for the thirty-eighth reunion. Words 
fail to express the depth of sorrow and regret that fills my heart, but 
(like Mr. Bryan) I am still hopeful that in the near future I may be 
able to again grasp the hands and exchange greetings and compliments 
with the boys I love so much. May you all have a gorgeous time. 

Cordially yours, 

A. A. Perkins. 



Chicago, III., September 21, 1908, 
Dear Sib: — I acknowledge with pleasure the circular notice of the 
Army reunion in St. Louis, November 11th and 12th, and regret that 
I must be in Southern California at that time. 
Very truly yours, 

James W. Porter. 



Chicago. 
Captain Charles R. E. Koch, 

Secretary Local Society, Army of Tennessee, 
87 Lake St., Chicago: 
Dear Sir and Companion: — I thank you for your favor of October 
26th, and desire to express my regret at being unable to take part in 
the St. Louis meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
occurring on the 11th and 12th inst. 

With kind regards for yourself and the other companions, 

Ever yours, 

Geo. L. Paddock. 



Carlinville, III., November J, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge: 

Dear General: — Your kind letter of October 26th is at hand, for 
which accept thanks. I hope to be able to attend the meeting of the 
Society at St. Louis. I hope that my wife will accompany me on that 
occasion. I will try to induce Captain Peebles and Captain Richard- 
son, who live here, to come, also. They are not members, but were 
good officers, and are worthy men, and may join if they attend the 
meeting. Wishing you and the members all may have a pleasant time 
at the meeting, and that you may all possess good health, and so 

continue long. 

Yours truly, 

John I. Rinaker. 
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VicKSBUBG, Miss., November 2, 1908. 
My Dear General Dodge: — Replying to yours of the 28th ultimo, am 
compelled to say that I can not attend the St. Louis meeting of our 
Society, for the reason that Rhode Island dedicates her State memorial 
in the Vicksburg Park on the 11th of this month, and the Secretary 
of War has directed me to accept it. I had counted certainly on 
being present at this meeting, and am greatly disappointed. Please 
give my greetings and kind regards to all the companions present ^t it. 
I herewith enclose a pamphlet copy of the Commission's 1908 report 
to the Secretary of War, and later shall send you a further Type- 
written statement in regard to the progress of the park work. Please 
make such use of them at the meeting as seems to you advisable, or 
none at all, if that seems best. 
With best and highest regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Wm. T. Riqbt. 
Majob-Genesal G. M. Dodge, 
Room 64i Baldwin Block, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 



569 51sT Boulevard,. 
Chicago, III., November 10, 1908, 
My Dear General Dodge: — It is a source of profound regret to me 
that I will not be able to attend the thirty-eighth meeting of 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee at St. Louis tomorrow. 

Mrs. Raum has been very sick during the past four months, and, 
although somewhat better, her condition is such that I could not think 
of leaving her. When I entered the service in 1861 Mrs. Raum re- 
mained at home and cared for our four children. She has great admi- 
ration for our old Army of the Tennessee and for our Society, which 
represents it, and regrets that her serious illness will keep me from 
the meeting. With my best wishes for the health, prosperity and hap- 
piness of yourself and of all present at the meeting, I remain. 
Sincerely your friend and comrade. 

Green B. Raum. 
Major-Gekeral Grenville M. Dodge, 
President, 

St. Louis, Mo. 



Kingfisher, Okla., September 24, 1908. 
Colonel Cornei.ivs Cadle, 
Recording Secretary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Dkar Sir: — Answering your circular letter of the 8th inst, I have 
just written to Major Rassieur that I would attend the meeting, and 
asked him to reserve rooms for me at the Southern. 
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I want to, meet and shake hands with the old timers, although my 
locomotion, and hearing are both bad. 

, I. am a red-hot Taft man, and have just read Bryan's letter to 
Roosevelt, and Roosevelt's answer to Bryan, supplemented by HaskeH's 
attack on Roosevelt and his Cabinet, and Charles N. West's attack on 
Haskell for the part that he played as Governor in the Prairie Oil 
Company case. My blood is so far warmed up that I wish to express 
a hope to you, and through you to all the balance of the old boys, 
that you bury all the Ohio hatchets, including those of and for your 
townsman, Senator Foraker, and give an old-time rousing majority 
for Taft in Ohio. 

Very truly, 

A. J. Seat. 



PiTTSBUKG Landing, Tenn., November 7, 1908. 
Deab General Dodge: — I acknowledge receipt of your kind reminder 
of the St. Louis meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
and regret that my duties on the Park here are such that it will be 
impossible for me to get away, even to attend a meeting of the com- 
rades of the old Army of the Tennessee, always so pleasant and enjoy- 
able. Hoping for you all the usual good time, I am as ever. 
Very truly yours, 

D. W. Reed, 
Secretary in Charge. 
General G. M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 



North Yakima. Wash., October 29, 1908. 

Dear General: — I wrote you from Baker City last week and directed 
my note to No. 1 Broadway, thinking that was still your place of 
business. My note contained my regrets for the banquet, and also a 
request that you will help me get an appointment to West Point tot 
Anthony Bacon, son of General John M. Bacon, formerly of father's 
staff; grandson of General Anthony Forsythe, whom you knew. I 
am now in receipt of your note from Council Bluffs, forwarded to me 
from Chicago. You know that I would be with you if I could, but it 
is impossible. I am a poor missionary priest, am lecturing night after 
night, and this autumn I have not even made my expenses, so I am 
poor in very fact as well as in vow and intention. I do not say this 
in complaint; this is the life I have chosen. I say it in explanation 
of my necessary absence. 

This country about Yakima is splendid, full of orchards and gardens, 

rich beyond description. How much we owe to the railroads opening 

it all up. 

Always cordially yours, 

Thos. Ewing Sherman. 
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Cedab Rapidb, Iowa, October SI, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Deab General: — ^Your letter of the 29th Inst, in relation to the meet- 
ing of the Army of the Tennessee Society juat received. It will be 
impossible for me to be in attendance at St. Louis at the time. I open 
court in this county on the 9th of November, and, aside from that, my 
presence is needed at home, on account of the dangerous sickness of 
a member of my family. I must be within call. I much regret that 
I can not be with you. I used to attend the meetings of the Society, 
and derived much pleasure therefrom. Wishing you many years of 
strength and life, I am, 

Yours. 

MiLo P. Smith. 



4717 Kenwood Ave., November 5, 1908, 
My Dear Captain: — I am In receipt of and beg to thank you for your 
letter of the 26th ulto., and beg to say that continued illness will 
prevent my going to the St. Louis meeting. With all best wishes, I 
remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

S. T. Smith. 
Captain C. R. E. Kooh, 
Chicago. 



Chicago, III., October 31, 1908. 
Captain Chas. R. E. Koch: 

Dear Captain: — I have yours of the 25th, and write to say I find it 
will be impracticable for me to attend the meeting of the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee this year. 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. Stibbs. 



GiLSEY House, 
New York, "November 5, 1908. 
General Grenville M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear General: — It is, I assure you, a great disappointment, both 
to myself and Mrs. Scott, that we can not be with you and the Society 
on the 11th and 12th. I will have to remain here until after that time, 
though I hope to be with "you-uns" next time. 

Again thanking the members, I expected to have been with you, and 
taken with me some large photos of the "McPherson" as it now Is. 
Please excuse pencil. I am. 

Fraternally, 

W. M. Scott. 
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Sioux City. Iowa, November 1, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge: 

Deab Sib: — ^Your letter of October 29tli, containing the hope and 
desire that I attend the St. Louis meeting of the Army of the Tennessee, 
was received with pleasure. To know that you are so interested in 
the Society that you take the time to address each member on the 
subject shows that you are thoroughly at one with it as an organiza-^ 
tion. The number here who belong are few, and at this time I only 
know of one, H. C. McNeil, 2d Iowa, who is intending to be with you. 
I should like to be present, but regret much that I can not, but send 
best wishes that it may be another of "the very best meetings" ever 
held. 

Your friend. 

E. B. Spalding. 



VicKSBURG. Miss., November 2, 1908, 
Genebal G. M. Dodge, 

Room 64i Baldwin Block, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Deab General: — ^Replying to your valued favor of the 28th ult., I 
regret to say that some imperative business engagements, which I 
can not postpone, will prevent me from attending the meeting of the 
Army of the Tennessee in St. Louis on the 11th and 12th of November. 
I had hoped and intended to be present at this meeting, but I find now 
that it will not be possible for me to do so. 

Thanking you for the invitation and your kindly remembrance of 
me. I am. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. A. Stanton. 



Chicago, November 2, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

President Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear General: — I very much regret to say that, as has too 
often been the case since I have been on the bench, now more than 
21 years, I do not feel that, in consideration of and In simple justice 
to those who have important suits, which for a period of from two to 
four years have been and still are waiting a trial, I can indulge my 
great desire to be present at the meeting of the Society of the Army 
of the Tennessee, in St. Louis, November 11th and 12th inst. 

Trusting the meeting may, to all who are so fortunate as to be pres- 
ent at this coming reunion, be as delightful as have all of those I 
have attended, I wish to each member of the Society and to all old 
soldiers and their loved ones health and happiness. I am, my dear 
General, 

Faithfully and truly yours, 

Richard S. Tuthill. 
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Peobia, III., November 5, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs: 
Dear General: — ^Your kind letter of October 28th was duly received, 
and I have to regret exceedingly that It will be impossible for me to 
attend the meeting of our Society Army of the Tennessee at St. Louis 
this month. 
With wishes that you will all have an enjoyable time, I remain, 

As ever, 

S. S. Tripp. 



Erie. Kans. November 6, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear General: — ^I have received yours of the 28th ult. In regard 
to the meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee at St 
Louis, Mo., on the 11th and 12th of this month. 

I am sorry to say that I shall not be able to attend. 

Truly yours, 

L. Stillwbll. 



2135 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, October 20, 1908, 
My Dear CJolonel Cadle: — I have the notice of the imminent St 
Louis meeting, and, to my regret, will be unable to be there. 

I came out of the hospital here after a successful operation in the 
main, but my power of locomotion is greatly impaired, and I use 
habitually for a third leg a cane. But I wish to send to all my old 
war comrades assurances of esteem and good will. 

Fraternally, 

Jos. R. Smith, 
Brig. Gen., U. 8. A. 
CoixjNEL C. Cadle. 



**Thk Beacon sfield,** 
136th St. and Riverside Drive. 

New York, October 26, 1908. 
Cornelius Cadle. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Dear Sir: — ^The above is the address of Mary and I for the present 
We had expected to meet you and the other boys at St. Louis on No- 
vember 11th and 12th, but it can't be. We are neither of us in traveling 
condition — ^both lame. Have you sent out the proceedings of the re- 
union at Vicksburg, in 1907? Was afraid it might have gone astray, 
as we have been moving about considerable in the last year. Sorry 
can't be with you at St. Louis, but such is life in the far West. 

Yours, 

N. T. Spoor. 
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Beebshkba Spbings, Tenn., September 17, 1908, 
General Grenviixe M. Dodge, 
New York City: 
Mt Deab General Dodge: — I need not Bay that it would give the 
members of this Society great pleasure to have you attend our annual 
reunion next month at Chattanooga. Indeed, we would consider it a 
very great honor. 

We would like to show you that no member of this Society or officer 
of the Civil War could receive a more cordial greeting than we would 
give you. 

Chattanooga, as you well know, has become a great historic center, 
full of interesting features. 

I know you have many engagements and are a busy man, even at 
your age, but possibly you might be able to come. We wish to extend 
this invitation, through you, also to our friend, Colonel Cadle, and 
to all the members of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. With 
much respect. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. P. Thruston, 

President, 



"The Beaconsfield,*' 
136th St. and Riverside Drive. 

New York, October 26, 1908, 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs^ Iowa: 
Dear General: — I am very sorry to advise you that I will not be 
able to attend the meeting at St. Louis, Mo., November 11th and 12th. 
I had made calculations on going to the meeting sure. I am sadly 
disappointed. Hope I may have better luck next time. 
Wishing my old comrades health and happiness, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 

N. T. Spoor. 



Dear General:— The reason I can not be with you is that I can't 
get around very well alone; can't walk but a little ways at a time, so 
can't travel alone, and I expected Mrs. Lotey would be able to go with 
me, but she has been home for a month or more — ^my home — ^has been 
confined to her bed a part of the time. She decided she could not 
stand the trip; could render you no assistance if she did go. There- 
fore I have to stay here. 

Yours truly, 

N. T. Spoob. 
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Paris, Iix., November 2, 1908. 
General Grenviixe M. Dodge: 

Dear Sir: — Your letter received urging my attendance at the meet- 
ing of our Society in St. Louis on the 11th Inst, and other matters of 
like import. 

My wife's health precludes her coming to St. Louis, and my sons will 
be in court, which is then in session. I shall do whatever I can to 
recruit, but among twenty who were commissioned officers in the Civil 
War, but three were of our Army of the Tennessee. I shall be at the 
Southern Hotel on the morning of the 11th inst, and I thank you for 
your letter prompting me to attend this meeting. 
Very truly yours, 

H. Van Sellab. 



St. Paul, Minn., Novemher 4, 1908, 
My Dear General: — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 28th of October. 

I regret to say that the condition of my health is such that I shall 
be unable to attend the meeting of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee, to be held in St. Louis on the 11th and 12th inst. I have 
attended only one meeting of the Society, that which was held at Coun- 
cil Bluffs two years ago. My wife was with me, and we enjoyed the 
meeting very much. We should both enjoy being present this year, 
but are obliged to forego that pleasure. 

I am unable to say how many members from this vicinity will be 
present. I will take pleasure in complying with your request so far 
as opportunity permits. 

Very truly yours, 

E. M. Van Duzen. 
General Grenville M. Dodge, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 



Muscatine, Iowa, November 2, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
My Dear General: — In reply to your valued favor dated October 
24th, I have to say that I am suffering from an attack of lumbago; 
and shall not, on that account, be able to attend our meeting this year. 
I regret th!s very much, as I have been looking forward to this meet- 
ing with the anticipated pleasure of meeting and renewing the ac- 
quaintance of some of my associates of the days of '61, both Confcd' 
erate and Federal. You probably know that I enlisted in *he Union 
Army on April 19th, 1862, at St. Louis under President Lincoln's call 
for seventy-five thousand three-months volunteers. It will hardly be 
possible for the present generation of people, grown up since 1861 
to understand the social and political conditions which prevailed in 
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St. Louis at that time. A number of my acquaintances believed It 
to be their duty to enter the Confederate Army. I can truthfully say 
that I have never allowed myself to bear them any ill will on that 
account. Kindly remember me to Colonel Wm. A. Hequembourg, 
Colonel Wm. E. Ware, Lieutenant T. D. Witt and my friend of the 
Confederate artillery service, Colonel Sam M. Kennard. 

Trusting that you will have a good time and a successful and happy 
reunion, I remain, with the best wishes to all my comrades of the 
glorious old Army of the Tennessee. 

Yours truly, 

Feed Welkeb. 



DeWitt, Iowa, November J, 1908. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. ' 
My Dear General: — In response to your valued favor of October 29th, 
will say that it would afford me the greatest pleasure to attend the 
meeting of our Society at St. Louis on the 11th and 12th inst., but 
owing to my advanced age, and physical and home conditions I find 
that it will be quite impossible to do so, which I regret. 

I bespeak for you and all in attendance a most happy meeting. I 
remain, 

Truly yours, 

W. R. Ward. 



Lawrence, La., November 5, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

My Dear General: — I have your kind letter of the 28th of October, 
I am sorry that I can't be with you at St. Louis on the 12th inst. 

We have just begun to harvest our crop, which is a night and day 
Job for 60 days, and it takes all of our time and all of our strength 
to keep it going. I would so love to be with you. 

Yours always, 

H. C. Warmoth. 



28 Rue De Madrid, • 
Paris, October 10, 1908. 
Dear Colonel: — I have written General Dodge, but I do not know 
just where he is. Notwithstanding his age, he is as active and more 
industrious than half the youngsters in America. Will you kindly send 
or give him the enclosed? 

I should be most happy to run about as formerly, but there appear 
to be things which prevent my doing so. The best machine will wear 
out, and meanwhile has its weak points. I trust your health is good 
and that we will meet again. The dates have been far apart, probably 
due to me. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. F. WiNSLOW.. 
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157 West Seventy-ninth St., 
New York, September SO, 1908. 
My Deab Colonel: — I have just received notice of the next meeting 
of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, in St. Louis, November 
11th and 12th, and sincerely regret that I can not possibly be present 
to meet once more the surviving comrades of the Shiloh and Vicks- 
burg days. The obstacle in my way is an engagement to speak on the 
first day of the reunion, and my subject is the illustrious pioneer com- 
mander of the Army of the Tennessee, General Grant. 
With best wishes for a successful meeting of the Society, believe me. 
Very sincerely yours, 

J'AS. Grant Wilson. 
Ck)L0NEL Cornelius Cadle. 



Chicago, III., October SI, 1908, 
General G. M. Dodge: 

My IteAR Friend: — First, let me tardily acknowledge the "Annual 
Report of the Army of the Tennessee.'* I have read it with great 
pleasure. Its pages contain the best lessons on true patriotism that I 
have ever read. I found the invitation to the meeting in St. Louis 
upon my return from a corps meeting, and thank you for the remem- 
brance. I regret, however, it will not be possible for me to be with 
you. I realize the loss it will be, and hope I may be with you some 
other time, and my son, G. W. R. Wallace, whom I want to represent 
his father. 

Very sincerely your friend, 

Emma R. Wallace. 



DuNLAp, lowA, October 31, 1908. 
General G. M. Dodge, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Dear Sir: — I received your favor of the 28th inst. this morning. 
Am sorry to say that I am so completely disabled with rheumatism 
that I can barely walk across the floor with a cane, so that it will be 
impossible for me to attend the comrades at St. Louis. 
With highest esteem for all members, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 

Geo. B. Christy, 

The President : — The report will be received and placed on file 
unless there is objection. 

The next business is the appointment of committees on officers 
and place of next meeting. Is it the pleasure of the Society that 
the Chair appoint? 
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Captain Lanstrum moved that the President appoint the com- 
mittees and the motion was carried. 

The President appointed the following committees : 
On Officers: — General Smith D. Atkins, Mrs. George R. Steele, 
Captain Henry C. McNeil, Captain Charles E. Putnam, Captain 
J. G. Everest. 

Committee on Place for the Next Meeting: — Colonel W. B. 
Keeler, Miss Bessie G. Shry, Captain C. Rohrbough, Captain J. 
Alexander Smith, General S. L. Woodward. 

The President: — There is a clause of our constitution which 
provides that where any member of the Society is in distress the 
Society shall use its influence to aid him. We have with us here 
an officer who has been a member of the Society for forty years, 
who has been a very prominent citizen and very fortunate in busi- 
ness, but unfortunately now in his old age has lost his business 
and is nearly blind. He ekes out a living by the sale of a. book 
called "The Battles and Portraits of the Rebellion." It is Cap- 
tain Emery, of Illinois, and he is present here, and he would like 
to take two or three minutes of your time to speak to you. I 
know the Society will be pleased to hear from him. Captain Em- 
ery, will you please make your little statement to the Society? 

Captain Emery :^— Mr. President and members of the Society : I 
would be glad if I was able to see you, but I am so blind that 
everything is almost a blank to me. I am an old soldier, now 
over 75 years old. I enlisted as a private in the One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Illinois Volunteers when I was lame and had no 
cap to my knee, because I wanted to go in the army, and I en- 
listed as a private because I did not think I was hardly fit for an 
officer, but I became successively Regimental, Brigade and Divi- 
sion Quartermaster, and during the Atlanta campaign was Chief 
Quartermaster for John A. Logan. I also served as Division 
Quartermaster for Giles A. Smith in the Seventeenth Corps, and 
at the close of the war went to Brownsville, Texas, as Division 
Quartermaster of the Twenty-fifth Corps. After the war I be- 
came a banker and comparatively rich, but owing to bad invest- 
ments I became poor and have been poor ever since. I have never 
given up. I have tried to work right along. For three years I 
carried the United States mail on one of the rural routes every 
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day, winter and summer, and took care of my own horses and had 
a pretty tough time. As the General says, I have been a mem- 
ber of this Society for forty years and have always paid my dues 
and have become a life member. For the past few years I have 
been unable to attend your meetings, but my residence being near 
Decatur, Illinois, which is so near to St. Louis, I thought I would 
try and meet with you for this time, although it is really unsafe 
for me to travel. I have had two bad falls since I got to St. Louis 
and was pretty nearly run over by a street car, and 1 do not dare 
to go about in the streets very much. I get a pension of $30 a 
month by special act of Congress, which is all the income that 
I have. 

One year ago my wife, who is 77 years old, a little older than 
I, became insane. My only son died two years ago, leaving me 
no children whatever. I have tried to do my duty, not having 
children, in bringing up and educating three soldiers' orphan 
girls, and I have tried to do my duty all through life, and I 
am not giving up at all. I intend to work as long as I am able 
to. In order to make a little money I got the agency of this al- 
bum of the Civil War. It contains 200 photographs and is a very 
nice thing. Many of you may have seen it. The price is only $3 
and I can send them to any part of the United States by express 
prepaid. I would say that as I can not get around to see the 
members, I shall be in this room during the afternoon and tomor- 
row afternoon, and I would like to have any of the members that 
feel like it come to me and subscribe for a copy of this book and 

I will send it to them wherever they may want it sent. You will 
not only get your money's worth in this book, if you buy it, but 
you will have the satisfaction of helping out an old soldier. I 
thank you. 

The President: — Now, comrades, we have to take the cars at 

I I o'clock, and therefore we will have to make this meeting as 
short as possible. 

Colonel Rassieur, the Vice President, who has had charge of 
the arrangements here in this city, will make a statement in ref- 
erence to the arrangements and everything that you are expected 
to do while you are here. He can do it better than I can. 

Major Rassieur : — Mr. President, there is but very little to tell 
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you, but these are the arrangements for you : At 1 1 o'clock three 
cars will be at the southern end of this hotel to receive us and 
carry us out to Calvary Cemetery. From the cars to the grave 
of General Sherman is a distance of two blocks, which we shall 
be expected to walk. After laying a wreath upon the grave of 
General Sherman and hearing appropriate remarks from Doctor 
Niccolls, lasting no longer than five or ten minutes, we shall re- 
turn to the cars and be carried to the Liederkranz Hall on Grand 
avenue, in the southern part of the city. There we will partake 
of a luncheon which will last just as long as you may please to 
have it last. Those who wish to sit down and have a chat there are 
privileged to do so and partake of the hospitality of the club. In 
the evening a public meeting will be held in the large dining room 
of this hotel. You probably know that P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
the son of General Sherman, will favor us with an oration cov- 
ering the most interesting part of General Sherman's career as a 
soldier, namely, the last year of the war, and it will certainly be 
of interest to all of us. General Noble will also make an address, 
and possibly others. There will be songs by the Singing School 
of the Loyal Legion, in which all are expected to participate. So 
we wish you to take good care of your voices while you are out 
today, so that you can do your duty in joining in these songs. 

Tomorrow morning another business meeting will be held here, 
and after that is over a luncheon will be tendered us by the Loyal 
Legion Commandery of this city. After that the afternoon is 
for yourselves. In the evening a banquet will take place at 7 :30 
in the same hall in which the public exercises take place tonight. 
Registration will be taken care of at this end of this room and a 
programme will be there that will inform you of what I have just 
said to you. Banquet tickets will also be sold. 

The President : — Does any one desire any further information ? 
General Black: — At what time will the matter of the reports 
that have been made be taken up, now or later ? 

The President : — We will meet tomorrow here in this room at 
II o'clock for the purpose of hearing the reports of the commit- 
tees that have been appointed, and as soon as Major Rassieur is 
through I shall call for any other business that is proper to come 
before the meeting. 
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General Black : — Will you entertain a motion now to have the 
greetings of the Society returned to those who have greeted us? 

The President: — Certainly. Are you through, Major Rassieur? 

Major Rassieur : — Yes, sir. 

The President : — You have heard the motion of General Black 
that the greetings of this Society be returned to the members of 
the Society in Seattk. AH in favor say aye. 

The motion was carried. 

The President : — A photographer of one of the papers has re- 
quested us to remain, so that a photograph may be taken of the 
Society. We have said that we would accommodate him. Has 
any member any business to present? If so, now is the oppor- 
tunity. 

Captain Everest: — You have all listened to what Major Ras- 
sieur has said about the death of General Lee. General Lee has 
been associated with Captain Rigby and myself as Park Commis- 
sioner at Vicksburg for the last nine years, and you who have 
met General Lee know what a lovely character he was. You 
know something of his death. He passed away and he was buried 
at his home at Columbus, JMississippi, on Memorial Day last. 
The exercises were postponed for two days that we might have 
his burial at that time. There were present a large number of 
Union and Confederate soldiers, and it was one of the most sol- 
emn occasions that I have ever witnessed in the whole course of 
my life. General Lee was beloved by all who knew him, not only 
by the Confederate soldiers with whom he fought, but by the 
Union soldiers who came in contact with him. There is a move- 
ment on foot to place a statue of General Lee at about the cen- 
ter of his front on the Confederate line at Vicksburg. The prin- 
cipal contributor to the statue will be his son, Blewett Lee, who 
is one of the principal attorneys of the Illinois Central road and 
resides in the city of Chicago. The statue will cost about $10,000, 
and Blewett Lee will contribute the amount of $S,ooo. We have 
undertaken to raise the balance of that money from the Confed- 
erate forces who were under General Lee, and all others who fee) 
willing to contribute. The President of the United States has 
made a contribution, the present Secretary of War has made a 
contribution, General Dodge has made a contribution, and several 
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others that I might mention who were officers in the Union Army. 
The commission, of course, of which I am a member, is going to 
give Hberally toward that statue, as we were associated with Gen- 
eral Lee. And I rise here, my comrades, for the purpose of say- 
ing to any of you who feel disposed to contribute anything to- 
ward the erection of that statue, that it may be sent to Captain 
Rigby, who is the Chairman of the Vicksburg National Military 
Park Commission. 

The President: — Comrades, I have here "a letter from General 
Edward F. Winslow, a distinguished cavalry officer during the 
Civil War. I will read it to you. 

Paris, France, 28 Rue de Madrid, October lo, 1908, 
General Grenville M. Dodge, 

President of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee: 

My Dear General : — I have not attended a meeting of the So- 
ciety for many years, but have always read the published pro- 
ceedings with great interest and very much regret my inability to 
be with you all at St. Louis. 

It was my exceeding good fortune to be able to induce General 
Gorman, commanding the District of Eastern Arkansas to send 
the Fourth Iowa Cavalry for service with the army under Gen- 
eral Grant, then assembling near Vicksburg. General Grant had 
ordered one regiment of cavalry from Helena, where several 
were then stationed. 

The Fourth Iowa landed at Milliken's Bend April 30, marched 
to the crossing of the Mississippi, opposite Grand Gulf, and was 
the only cavalry regiment which accompanied the army from 
there to Jackson and Vicksburg. The regiment had served with 
the Army of the Southwest and first became a part of the Army 
of the Tennessee when it left Helena. Lieutenant Colonel Swan 
reported to General Sherman and the regiment served under his 
personal direction until he went to Chattanooga and afterwards 
during the expedition to Jackson and Meridian, while General 
Sherman was absent it was under the orders of General McPher- 
son, who remained in command at Vicksburg. I refer to all this 
because it first associated us with the Army of the Tennessee and 
enabled the officers to become members of the Society. 
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Until July, 1864, the regiment was wretchedly armed. Each 
company had some Smith's and Union carbines, some poor re- 
volvers and originally about twenty very heavy Austrian rifles of 
little value anywhere. Every man, however, had that weapon 
almost useless in a wooded region, a cavalry sabre. We never 
met any body of Confederate soldiers which was not better 
armed. If the western cavalry had been supplied with infantry 
rifles it might have had equal value as a fighting machine. We 
never found the enemy in any force during our service in the 
Mississippi Valley so situated that our cavalry could successfully 
attack with the sabre save when it charged in column of fours. 
We knew our comparatively helpless condition and understood 
quite well why infantry could fight effectively. Nevertheless, cav- 
alry did a lot of very hard and useful work. 

It often occurred to me while in the army that many ofiicers 
failed to appreciate that the unnecessary use and exposure and 
and the consequent unprofitable loss of horses and equipments 
not only deprived the cavalry of the further immediate use of 
the men and animals, but added considerably to the exposure and 
perhaps to the difficulties of the service. The Fourth Iowa cav- 
alry used up about five thousand horses, including a large propor- 
tion which it captured from the Confederates. 

Mounted regiments were never supplied with serviceable horses 
sufficient in number for every soldier fit for duty. In 1864 one 
regiment in my command was furnished at one time with 800 
mares, so pressed was the cavalry supply department at St. Louis. 
When ordered by General Sherman to proceed from Vicksburg 
by way of Grenada to Memphis in August, 1863, I was able to 
mount but 800 men out of about 2.200 of the several regiments 
in camp. We had no wagons or rations, and both men and 
horses subsisted on what we could obtain during thirteen days in 
a country, partly occupied by 3,000 Confederate cavalr-. 

In the early autumn of 1864, while we were learning at the ex- 
pense of the government something about the care of horses in 
constant use. General Price entered upon his last campaign for 
the reconquest of Missouri with what he called an "Army of Oc- 
cupation,'' comprising about 12,000 mourited men and sixteen 
guns. General Washburn ordered me to march with 2,000 cav- 
alry of my division from Memphis to Little Rock, and sent Gen- 
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eral Mower with a division of infantry by river, as General Steele 
had asked for help against General Price. The cavalry marched 
about 125 miles and encamped on the 9th, and as General Mower 
arrived with 5,000 men on the 12th of September, we continued 
to form a part of the Army of the Tennessee. General Price had 
crossed the White River and was en route for Missouri on 
the loth. 

My command started on the i8th and led the little army under 
General Mower 300 miles across a difficult and almost uninhab- 
ited country to Cape Giradeau. From that place the entire force 
was transported on steamers to St. Louis. General Price was 
always ten days in advance, but on a different route. 

The cavalry left St. Louis at once and marched in twelve days 
300 miles to Independence, the men walking about one-third of 
the distance. The infantry had been carried to Jefferson City and 
was marching west. It was now under the command of General 
A. J. Smith, who had been a cavalry officer prior to the war. 

We overtook General Smith at Sedalia, having met General 
Rosecrans near that place going east with his staff and escort. 
The two commands encamped together that night and moved on 
at 5 the next morning. General Smith wished me to occupy a 
certain position forty miles ahead, and the cavalry arrived there 
at 6 o'clock. General Smith and a part of the infantry came 
along later. We moved out the following day at an early hour, 
and here again separated from our comrades of the Army of the 
Tennessee. As soldiers we met in Alabama once more. 

Before recrossing the Mississippi this small cavalry force 
marched during three months more than 1,500 miles. Perhaps 
this was the longest continuous promenade attempted by any 
command during the war. We had covered a distance of 1,000 
miles before coming in contact with an enemy. 

For the first and only time during our service the Confederate ^ 
cavalry was forced to take position in an open country and could 
be charged in lines having a regimental or brigade front. At In- 
dependence we came in touch with the army of General Price, 
which was attacked, and finally the scattered remains, without 
artillery, were driven across the Arkansas River the day before 
the Presidential election. From start to finish, the only thing on 
wheels our brigade had on this expedition was one ambulance. 
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Almost dissociated from civilization, crossing the Ozark Moun- 
tains twice, passing over the battlefields of Pea Ridge, so well 
known to you, suffering from cold, fatigue and hunger, with 
many footsore, dismounted men the brigade returned to St. Louis 
to learn that it had missed the opportunity of joining General 
Thomas at Nashville and participating in the triumphs of that 
glorious campaign. 

We know that artillery and cavalry require a longer period for 
instruction than is necessary for infantry. This fact is fully rec- 
ognized in all military countries. During our Civil War perhaps 
even less time was given western cavalry for instruction than was 
allowed or had by any other arm. 

When serving in the Southwest among the swamps we were 
young, hopeful, strong and energetic and were ambitious to do 
something toward restoring the Union, but we had few to in- 
struct us in the performance of our duties. I assume that in a 
general sense officers and men enlisting as volunteers were not in 
the beginning better informed in the business of fighting and war 
than those who served with me, and we knew very little, indeed. 
I believe there wxre not more than i,ooo officers in the Union 
armies from first to last who had any military training. 

About 285 officers of the United States Army entered the Con- 
federate service, and a considerable number of those serving with 
the Union volunteers were employed in positions where no in- 
structions or special assistance could be given us. When not oth- 
erwise engaged we endeavored to learn from the Army Regula- 
tions, and we did learn tactics. Promotions were generally rapid. 
Study and active preparation were necessary to qualify. 

The regiments, often divided into separate detachments, were 
generally distributed over a large extent of territory, and during 
a long period were seldom associated in one command for any 
length of time. So far as I learned from experience, the Con- 
federate cavalry usually outnumbered ours, while the officers 
had the great advantage of knowing the country. I believe our 
Western cavalry could have rendered very much more valuable 
service had it been consolidated earlier and kept in strong brig- 
ades and divisions and these at times concentrated for important 
movements. Remounts and supplies would have been more 
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quickly and regularly obtained and the units made far more ef- 
fective. 

In the campaign against General Forrest in Alabama some of 
us had the privilege of serving in a cavalry corps commanded 
by General James H. Wilson, an able and experienced cavalry 
officer, who was one of the earliest members of the Army of the 
Tennessee. What a satisfaction it would have been to have 
earlier served in a cavalry corps commanded by that fine officer 
or by a capable and experienced soldier, the President of our So- 
ciety, Major General Grenville M. Dodge, of Iowa. 

General Sherman wrote me in 1863: "The Southern cavalry 
are more reckless of horseflesh than ours, but massed, ours is 
heaviest and best," and subsequently told me that it ^'required a 
better man to command 10,000 cavalry than to command 50,000 
infantry." 

I had no intention of writing so long a letter. I have shown 
how we became a part of the Army of the Tennessee. We all 
cherish the memory of our association and service in that army 
and are proud of it and of our membership in this Society, its 
existing representative. Although not present, I trust I am ac- 
counted for in the list and that some of my comrades will have 
me in kindly remembrance. I greet them all through you and 
continue to hope another year will find me in condition to attend 
the meeting. Meanwhile my thoughts and best wishes will be 
with all of my army comrades, in the Society and everywhere. 

As always, I am. 

Cordially yours, 

Edward F. Winslow. 

The President : — This will go into our records. 

I wish to announce that banquet tickets are for sale here in 
this corner, and it is necessary for the proprietors of this hotel 
to know how many they will have to prepare for. So any mem- 
bers of the Society and their friends who intend to attend the 
banquet will please obtain their tickets today. 

At fifteen minutes, to eleven, promptly, we assemble here to 
take the cars to go out to the cemetery. Please remember that 
and be on hand. 

Adjourned. 
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EXERCISES AT CALVARY CEMETERY. 

At the hour appointed the members of the Society proceeded 
in cars to Calvary Cemetery. Assembled at the grave of General 
Sherman, the President of the Society spoke as follows : 

Many members of the Society here will remember how seven- 
teen years ago the Army of the Tennesse followed General Sher- 
man from the railroad station to this, his resting place. I accom- 
panied General Sherman's body from his home in New York, 
and I can remember vividly the scene in New York as the funeral 
cortege moved through that city to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to take the funeral train. 

I call to mind that in the carriage with me following the body 
were General Joseph E. Johnston, General Schofield and others, 
and I remember well the tribute that General Johnston paid to 
General Sherman and the affection he had for him. 

As we passed across the continent, at every station crowds 
gathered, and the emblems of mourning decorated all the towns, 
showing what the people thought of General Sherman. 

In this city the xA.rmy of the Tennessee marched immediately 
in the rear of the caisson upon which the remains were carried 
from the station up to this place. The streets on both sides were 
crowded with people, and we saw evidences that impressed every 
one of us of the love and affection of the people for General 
Sherman. From the sidewalk colored and white people would 
run out, and, as the caisson passed by, would fall on their knees 
and offer a prayer. Here at this grave Thomas Sherman, the 
son of General Sherman, read the full burial service without a 
tremor, giving the order for the volleys which were fired over the 
grave. 

General Schofield, who stood by my side, spoke to me with 
the tears running down his cheeks and asked me, "How long 
could you do that?" I answered, "Not for one moment." 

It was a scene that impressed everyone present. When the 
service was through and we had returned to the cars I asked 
Father Sherman, "How could you go through that service as you 
did without showing any emotion, not even a tremor?'* 
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Father Sherman answered, ^'Because it was my duty," and I 
discovered in the son one of the qualities that was so prominent 
in General Sherman. We all know how he lived up to every duty 
and made all of us perform our duties. 

It is a great blessing to us that so many of us are alive today 
and can be present here to pay our tribute to our old commander 
whom we followed so confidently and whom we held in such love 
and esteem. 

It gives me pleasure to present to you the Rev. Mr. Niccolls, of 
St. Louis, who will address you. 

ADDRESS AT THE GRAVE OF GENERAL SHERMAN 
BY REV. S. J. NICCOLLS, D.D. 

Comrades, some of us can recall the day when we marched to 
this silent city of the dead, carrying with us all that was mortal 
of our great chieftain. There was the pageantry of death, the 
caisson, the soldier's hearse with its precious burden, the dolorous 
sound of the muffled drum, folded and draped banners, the solemn 
music of the "Dead March" throbbing in the air, and the 
farewell notes of the bugle. "We were sad at heart and burdened 
with a sense of great bereavement. The man who had stood as a 
pillar of strength to the nation, the victor in so many battles, had 
fallen under the power of all-conquering death. A nation was 
in mourning. Since then time has brought its changes, its con- 
solations, and its larger visions. Today we gather around the 
same grave, but it is not to recall the sorrow of the past or to 
afflict ourselves with memories of a bereavement. The rather do 
we come as pilgrims to a sacred shrine, to pay our homage to 
the memory of departed worth, and to quicken our souls with 
the inspiration of a great example. We are not here to muse 
upon man's mortality, but to remind ourselves of those things 
which survive death and give him immortality among his fel- 
lows. And truly we can say of our great chieftain, as was long 
ago written of the first man of our race to fall under the stroke 
of death, "He, being dead, yet speaketh." The wreath which we 
place today as a votive oflfering on this grave will soon wither; 
but the memory of General Sherman will remain green and fra- 
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grant while the RepubHc lasts, and as long as there are hearts to 
feel the power of a strong and noble life. 

The world recognizes his surpassing military genius and ranks 
him with the foremost captains of the ages. The bloody fields of 
Shiloh, Chattanooga, Kenesaw Mountain, the fall of Atlanta and 
the March to the Sea proclaim his wise generalship, his stead- 
fastness in disaster, his promptness in action, his boldness in 
contriving and wisdom and courage in executing his plans of 
campaign. But besides his military genius and the great service 
he rendered to his country as a victorious commander, he pos- 
sessed distinguishing qualities of character and manhood which 
have endeared him to his countrymen. The man was greater 
than the general. Among these qualities there is one which is 
the chief jewel in his crown of honor. It is his pure, exalted 
patriotism, his unfaltering devotion to his country. The memor- 
able words which he wrote on his resignation as Superintendent 
of the State Military Academy of Louisiana, immediately preced- 
ing the secession of that State, furnish the keynote to his subse- 
quent career. He wrote : "On no earthly account will I do any 
act or think any thought hostile to or in defiance of the old gov- 
ernment of the United States." No vow of love escaping from 
a chaste maiden's lips was ever more ardent and sincere than was 
this avowal of patriotism. It explains all that follows in his 
career. All great self-sacrificing passions work for the purify- 
ing and exaltation of men. They burn up the dross of selfish- 
ness. They manifest themselves in deeds of daring and devo- 
tion. They lead men out of littleness into true greatness of life, 
for they move those animated by them to seek the welfare of 
others, even at the cost of their own lives. 

It is so with the passion of patriotism, and the career of Gen- 
eral Sherman furnishes a striking illustration of it. It was the 
soul of his soul. It broke forth into fiery energy ; it subdued his 
rare gifts and high mental endowments to itself. It made him 
superior to calumny and reproach, to the calls of ambition, to do- 
mestic sorrow and the love of gain. No one can fail to discern 
his unfaltering loyalty to his country. He had no ambition which 
led him to delight in war ; on the contrary, he hated it. He ac- 
cepted it as a means to an et)d, and that end was the preserva- 
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tion of the Union. His singleness of purpose gave him a clear- 
ness of vision with reference to the prosecution of the war which 
others did not possess. His passionate loyalty and high sense 
of duty ever kept in restraint that selfish ambition which is so 
often the evil genius of successful leaders. He was singularly 
free from envy, jealousy and political ambition; nor did he ever 
use his high position for personal advantage. It is with just 
pride that we point to this great American soldier, and claim for 
him a character so transparent in honor and integrity that even 
his enemies could not find a pretext for an accusation against 
him. More than any other of our great commanders he repre- 
sents that mighty host of common soldiers who went forth in de- 
fense of the Union. As the apex of a pyramid, though complete 
in itself, is, after all, only the topmost section of the mass under- 
neath it and draws into itself all the lines of the huge bulk that 
upholds it in its pre-eminent glory, so General Sherman gathers 
and centers in himself all that energy, patriotic devotion and self- 
sacrifice of the common soldiers which made his great achieve- 
ments possible. His monument is with us, but he has built a 
monument for himself in the hearts of his countrymen which 
shall endure when bronze has become rust, and granite dust. 
This great man of noble simplicity, of large brain and great 
heart, of disinterested patriotism and unstained honor, lives and 
will continue to live among his countrymen. His unique 
figure will stand in striking majesty among our great historic 
characters not to dwarf men into littleness, but to show them unto 
what greatness they can grow who are wise and unselfish in pa- 
triotism and true to their convictions of honor and duty. 

Comrades, the larger portion of the Army of the Tennessee has 
followed their great leader into the land of silence, where wars 
cease and strife is at an end. We who remain have only a few 
years at most of our allotted pilgrimage left us. These naked 
trees, stripped by the frosty winds, and the sear and fallen leaves 
remind us of a change near at hand. But while we remain, let 
us so live, inspired by the memories of the past, that when at 
last we rest in our silent graves some one shall come to give us 
the tribute due to an unselfish life full of service to our fellow 
men and our country. 

The Society proceeded by street cars from the cemetery to the 
Liederkranz Club, where luncheon was served. 
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EVENING MEETING. 

The Society met at the Southern Hotel at 8 P. M. 

The meeting was opened by the singing o^^ "America," led by 
Major Lloyd Harris. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. H. Ilaggerty in these terms: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all of 
Thy good providence toward us in the past and for the pleasant 
surroundings of the present evening. We are thankful that when 
the dark clouds of danger overshadowed our Nation Thou didst 
inspire Thy servants with the purpose of co-operating with Thee 
in maintaining the government that our fathers had established 
so honestly and so sincerely in the past. And we are so thankful 
that while terrible carnage ensued Thou didst bring Thy people 
all safely into the promised land, and for nearly half a centurv 
we have been witnessing the wonderful providence of God in 
leading and enlarging and developing our great Nation. We are 
thankful that Thou hast preserved the lives of so many of Thy 
servants that have gone through the trials of the past, and 
brought them down to the present hour and have permitted them 
to assemble in this good city in order to greet each other and to 
confer m reference to the future. We pray Thy blessing to rest 
upon all these men, upon their association, and grant that they 
may be profitable and pleasant to our Nation, and as Thou haat 
kept us as a people in the past, so do Thou keep us in the future. 
We are glad that during these few weeks Thou hast been in a 
providential manner still guiding the old ship of state down 
through the troubled waters of the recent days to the present 
balmy and pleasant waters in which we are now sailing. We pray 
that Thou wilt grant Thy blessmg to rest upon Thy servants that 
are placed in important positions in the administration of the af- 
fairs of our country, so that during the years to come we may 
still see the band of God in keeping and guiding and protectiuit^ 
us. And we pray that as we were successful in the great con- 
test in the past, may we be successful in the great moral and in- 
tellectual strife that may be now before us. And grant that 
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everything good may be prosperous, and everything that is evil 
and improper in our country, all forms of vice and impropriety 
and immorality and dishonesty and improper dealings may be 
eliminated from our country, and may it long live to enjoy the 
blessings resting upon it. Be with the presiding officer, be with 
all the officers of the Society, guide us all safely by Thy provi- 
dence until at the last may we be permitted to hear the welcome 
plaudit, *'Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.'* These mercies we ask in the name of 
Christ, our Redeemer. Amen. 

The Society was welcomed to the State of Missouri by the 
Honorable Joseph W. Folk, Governor of the State, who ad- 
dressed the meeting in these terms: 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Since I have been the chief executive 
of this State it has been my duty to welcome many distinguished 
assemblages, but I have never performed that duty with more 
pleasure than I do tonight in extending the hand of hospitality 
to the heroes of the Army of the Tennessee. 

You are meeting on what was for a time at least neutral ground 
during that contest. North St. Louis went with the South, and 
South St. Louis went with the North. The State of Missouri 
gave to the armies of both sides with much impartiality. Forty- 
three years have passed since the star of the Confederacy set at 
Appomattox. The evening bells of life are tolling for the sur- 
vivors of that fierce conflict, and one by one they are being laid 
to rest in their last camping ground. In the soft twilight of time 
the animosities of former years have subsided, the fires of hatred 
are dead, and from the ashes has arisen the red rose of patriotism, 
of love for a common country and devotion to a common flag. 
Some were Confederates, some were Federals, all are now Amer- 
icans and devoted to a common country and working for the up- 
building of the Nation we all love so well. 

Our forefathers founded this Nation, giving rights to the cit- 
izen never obtained or exercised by any other people. You 
fought as soldiers of war in order to preserve it, and we of today 
must fight as soldiers of peace in order to keep it the government 
of the people and for the people and by the people. You dis- 
played bravery on fields of battle that has never been excelled in 
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all the annals of time. You showed a patriotism that the country 
should honor you and your comrades forever for. We today 
will not be called upon to serve our country on fields of battle, 
but each one will be called on to serve his country in the battles 
of peace, for there is a patriotism of peace as well as a patriotism 
of war. 

Some half-dozen years ago there was held in this city a ban- 
quet attended by a number of prominent business men. After 
the repast was over the band played "America" and the audience 
stood and sang the familiar words. As the last strains of that 
song died away one of those present turned to his neighbor with 
tears of patriotic delight trickling down his cheeks and said: 
"Oh, I wish I could die for my country." Just three weeks after 
that that same man was humbly kneeling at the feet of justice 
confessing that he had bribed an entire municipal assembly to 
pass a franchise bill. He was willing, he said, to die for his 
country, but his conduct showed that he was unwilling to live for 
his country. He had patriotism on his lips and he had treason in 
his heart. That man was but a type. Many men today would 
be willing to give up their lives on fields of battle for state or 
country, and patriotism of that kind can not be too highly com- 
mended, but the man that will live for his country every day is 
the man that the Republic needs most just now. There is a pa- 
triotism of peace as well as of war, and the man who gives his 
time to the betterment of civic conditions may be just as much a 
patriot as he who bares his breast to the bullets of a public en- 
emy in times of war. 

I bid you welcome to the best state of that Nation that you 
fought so bravely to preserve. Some one has remarked that 
Missourians seem to feel a peculiar pride in the fact that they are 
Missourians. There is every reason that you should feel so. 
Missouri has fewer mortgaged homes than any of the manufac- 
turing States, fewer mortgaged farms than of the agricultural 
States, and fewer mortgaged men than any of the United States. 
li a wall could be put around Missouri the State could still supply 
every want of those within. One-tenth of the wheat, one-twelfth 
of the corn of the entire world is grown in Missouri. The 
largest nurseries on the globe can be found here. We have no 
silver mines, but the crop produced by the Missouri hen each 
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year exceeds in value the total production of all the silver mines 
of Colorado. We have no gold mines, but the minerals which the 
miners bring up from the interior of the earth into the Missouri 
sunlight each year exceed in value the total output of the golden 
State of California. We have no oil wells to speak of, but thou- 
sands of square miles of Missouri soil are underlaid with coal 
deposits of an approximate value of four hundred millions of 
dollars. Missouri horses can be found in every part of the civil- 
ized world, and the Missouri mule carries the white man's bur- 
den to the remotest parts of civilization. As great as Missouri 
is in material resources, as potent in attainment in the various 
fields of human effort and usefulness, Missouri's fairest posses- 
sion is her people, her men and her women. It was Missouri 
that gave forth of the flower of her chivalry to the number of 
150,000 to the armies of the North and the South in the war be- 
tween the States, and in the glories won by both the blue and 
the gray Missouri claims for her gallant sons their share. To 
such a State and to such a people, with our lips, with our hands 
and with our hearts, we bid you heroes welcome, thrice welcome. 

The President : — We will now listen to an address of welcome 
to the city of St. Louis by Colonel D. P. Dyer. 

Colonel Dyer said : Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Army 
of the Tennessee. Missouri welcomes you here. St. Louis has 
not forgotten the deeds done by the Army of the Tennessee. St. 
Louis knows that the great river that washes her levee and 
washes 400 miles upon her eastern border was made full of joy 
when, under the leadership of the first Commander of the Army 
of the Tennessee, all obstruction to the navigation of this great 
river was swept away and her waters went dancing unvexed to 
the sea. 

St. Louis was the home for many years of General Grant, and 
it was the home for many years of General Sherman. It is the 
place where his remains now rest, and as long as there is a pa- 
triotic heart beating, the memory of two such men will not be for- 
gotten by those who come after you. It was here during that 
terrible strife that the now President of this Society for a time 
commanded. We in Missouri know General Dodge, and God 
bless him and keep him to us for many years yet to come. 
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I am standing tonight within sixty miles of where I was raised. 
I was here when the storm burst on Missouri, and well may it be 
said by the Governor of this State that Missouri welcomes the 
Army of the Tennessee, for every county of this State was a 
battlefield for years. Here was where men followed under the 
old flag and under the flag of the Confederacy, all brave men, 
and today are not only friends, but comrades together, working 
for the glory and future greatness of this country. Their sons, 
springing from the loins of Federal and Confederate soldiers, 
have upheld the flag of this Nation upon other fields since then 
and upon waters far beyond our confines, have brought no dis- 
grace to the valor that you showed in upholding it forty odd 
years ago. 

St. Louis, with her population of 100,000 when General Dodge 
commanded, now greets you with 1,000000 of men and women, 
and all over this State will have 4,000,000 people represented at 
the ballot box by 700,000 freemen welcoming the Army of the 
Tennessee that helped hold Missouri to her moorings in the 
Union and helped to wash from her fair face the dark stain of 
slavery that was upon it. 

Here in Missouri and here in St. Louis, in speaking a welcome 
to this Society tonight I would not be doing my duty if I forgot 
to mention the name of as gallant a knight as ever wore plume 
or unsheathed sword, a man that stood as a wall of fire in 1861 
in this city for the Union, your friend, your comrade. General 
Frank P. Blair, of Missouri. He marched with you to the sea. 
He it was that stood here in the days that tried men's souls and 
defied all the powers of the Confederacy and said Missouri shall 
stand to the Union, and around him gathered from the southern 
part of the city, and some from the northern part of the city, that 
loyal element that has been the preserver of good government in 
Missouri, that loyal German element in the south part of St. 
Louis rallied to the standard of Frank Blair and stood for the 
country at that hour, and they stand for it today as they stood 
in 1861. 

We here in Missouri, in this part of the State that bid you a 
welcome, know something of what it cost to be either a Union 
man or a secessionist in 1861. It was easy enough for the man 
in the far North to be a Union man; it was easy enough for 
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those in the far South to be secessionists, but here in Missouri, 
along the border Hne, were men who went into the army on either 
side from conviction, and right well they kept it up for four long 
years. 

Many men from other States have come into Missouri since 
then and they have done much to devolop her great resources and 
help to build up this proud city. 

When General Grant entered Missouri in the eastern part of 
the State and went on through until he came to Ironton, where 
the commission of General was delivered to him, we in Missouri 
knew what it all meant. 

Those men, your comrades and your friends, have passed on. 
Your shadows are lengthening out behind you. As you face the 
setting sun, you know, I know, all of us know that but a few 
more days and the remnant that is now here of the Army of the 
Tennessee will be no more, but your deeds are written in the his- 
tory of this land, and generations yet unborn will come to sing 
the praises of those who wrote such a history as this. 

We are at peace with all the world, at peace with ourselves, 
and with our men of war encircling the globe, carrying words 
of good will to every nation. We have forged by this means the 
American government to the front rank of great nations, and but 
for you and such as you there would have been no navy to send 
around the world ; there would have been no Missouri electing 
United States Senators; there would have been no Missouri with 
her great producing army of hens in this country; your mines 
would have been undeveloped, but the moment that the wand of 
the freeman touched Missouri, hidden wealth and hidden treasure 
was unfolded, and today Missouri stands as one of the greatest 
States in the Union. I do not know how many homes are mort- 
gaged nor how many farms are mortgaged, nor how many men 
are mortgaged, but I do know that now and then there is a pretty 
large blanket on some of them in this country from one end of it 
to the other, but with absolute fidelity to the history of the past, 
with absolute devotion to the future, touching elbow to elbow 
with Governor Folk and those who fight for cleanliness in public 
life, we may march on to a greater victory than was even accom- 
plished by the Army of the Tennessee. 

It seems to me that tonight from their battlements away off 
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are looking down upon you the old commanders, Grant, Sherman, 
McPherson, Fighting John Logan, of Illinois, and those others 
that commanded you during that great time of war, and they are 
with you tonight in spirit. They accomplished wonders for the 
world, they accomplished wonders for civilization, and from 
every spot in this city that was the armory, so to speak, for all 
Missouri and the adjoining country during the Civil War, where 
thousands of men were mustered in and where, at the close,' 
thousands of men were mustered out, all of these come back to 
thank you. 

You passed today as you came from the cemetery at Calvary the 
old "Benton Barracks," where men were mustered in and where 
men were mustered c^it, and from every sacred spot in this city 
made glorious by its action during that four years the hearts of 
St. Louisians, the heart of patriotic people, and I speak not alone 
for men that served in the Federal army, but I speak as well for 
the brave men that you met in battle, you are welcome to this great 
city. Welcome, thrice welcome all. 

The President of the Society responded to the speeches of wel- 
come as follows : 

On behalf of the Society of the Army of the Tennesse I ac- 
cept your cordial welcome and extend to you their grateful 
thanks. This is our fifth meeting in your city. All of them have 
been noted by the distinguished officers and citizens who have 
taken part, and of their great historical interest. 

We remember well that your city began the first great effort that 
settled the West. Perhaps no one is better acquainted with the 
development of the country West of the Mississippi River that 
followed the explorations of Lewis and Clark, of Ashley and 
Bridger, of Bent and Bonneville, of the Chotaus, the Campbells 
and their comrades, than I am. Their trails I followed for years, 
and saw the first pony express, next the telegraph, then the stage 
and finally the railroad, which took possession of the paths across 
this continent these pioneers had made by their energy and 
courage. 

St. Louis also was naturally the pioneer of the West in the 
Civil War. Lyon, Blair, Siegel, Osterhaus and many others of 
your citizens struck the blow that saved to the Union your own 
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State and aroused the Northwest to the necessity of quick and 
decided action. 

Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheri^lan, Schofield, A. J. Smith and 
many others performed their first duty and made their first cam- 
paigns in this State. When I reported here with my regiment 
General Sherman was in command of Benton Barracks. Cap- 
tain Sheridan reported to me at Rolla, Missouri, as Quartermas- 
ter of the forces that were to fonn the Army of the Southwest. 
Schofield was a Lieutenant just returning from his Wilson 
Creek fight; Grant a Colonel in command of a regiment serving 
in your State, and here, virtually, was created the Army of the 
Tennessee. Sherman tells us of its formation and how it ob- 
tained its name, and in a characteristic description that we who 
served under him fully appreciate. He says : ''Whilst our par- 
lor knights, bold in words, but not in deeds, were crying aloud, 
'On to Richmond/ 'Break the backbone of the rebellion,' 'crush 
the monster in the bud,' and other harmless, general expressions 
of more sound than fury, quietly, without noise or confusion, 
without boasting or bluster, without sound of the trumpet or the 
press, an army mostly of Western men had assembled at Cairo 
and Paducah under the leadership of him whom we still delight 
to call our chief, embarked upon their frail steamboats, and, con- 
voyed by the gallant navy under Commodore Foote, turned their 
course up the Tennessee River and assumed the proud title of the 
'Army of the Tennessee.' " 

From this beginning that army, all the distinguished officers 
I have named and many others, rose to great deeds and greater 
results. Finally, its first leaders and many of its subordinates 
rose to the highest rank and command in our service. 

When St. Louis looks back on these two great events in the 
history of our country, well may she be proud of her strategic 
location, her foresightedness and her energy in conquering and 
developing an empire, and secondly, her patriotism and loyalty in 
the part she took in saving the Nation. It is a singular fact that 
the Army of the Tennessee was blessed with success wherever it 
faced the enemy ; her officers steadily advanced in rank and com- 
mand ; in no instance did they fail ; thus followed a subordination 
to authority; an esprit du corps, a fellowship and comradeship 
which existed throughout its entire life, and every one of its sur- 
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vivors look back upon this with the greatest pleasure, satisfaction 
and pride. Nothing marred its life, and we of that army look 
back upon our services with it and consider them the most hon- 
orable of our lives. 

Yearly this old army is going to rest with its illustrious lead- 
ers, three of whom lie buried in this city, but we are leaving be- 
hind a record, and we hope to be followed by the younger gen- 
eration, our sons and our daughters, who are taking our places 
and who will attend these reunions, bringing to them increasing 
interest, and we are certain in their hands our old army will for- 
ever be revered and honored as one of the great units that saved 
the Nation. 

We fully appreciate the reception we have received here and 
the interest, nearly half a century after our deeds, that is taken 
in us. We assure you it strikes deeply in all our hearts; it will 
never be forgotten, and we return to you our thanks and our 
heartiest appreciation of your many kind words and your gen- 
erous treatment. I convey to you with all my heart the best 
wishes of this Society for the success, the happiness and the 
greatness of your city and your people. 

"The Battle Hymn of the Republic" was sung under the lead- 
ership of Captain Hodges, of St. Louis. Before introducing the 
song Captain Hodges said : 

In November, 1864, when the Army of the Tennessee started 
on its march toward Savannah, the Seventeenth Corps was strung 
out on the road, and it happened that the brigade I was connected 
with was in the advance. As we started off and the bugle 
sounded forward, the first man in the first files of the first com- 
pany began singing that grand old anthem. It was taken up and 
ran through the regiment, through the brigade and the division, 
and we started on the march to the sea singing that song. 

The President : — I can not express to you the pleasure and the 
satisfaction it is to me to have the honor to present to you to de- 
liver the oration tonight the son of our distinguished and loved 
commander at this reunion in his own home. I present to you 
P. Tecumseh Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman said : 
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Without pretensions to oratory and without the ability to de- 
scribe from knowledge experiences or campaigns in that great 
war, whose memories it is the object of these reunions to per- 
petuate, I am at a disadvantage, compared with those who have 
delivered the addresses upon previous occasions. Thus han- 
dicapped, I have contented myself with preparing a condensed 
narrative of the acts and operations of my father, General Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, during the last year of the war, in 
which I have attempted to explain his opinions and motives in 
the light of tradition and of information derived from private 
or unpublished papers. I can present little that is new, perhaps 
nothing new of historical importance, yet I hope that what I have 
to present may prove not altogether uninteresting. 

When in February, 1864, General Grant was appointed to the 
command of all the Union armies and went East to direct per- 
sonally the operations of the Army of the Potomac in Virginia, 
he left my father, General Sherman, to succeed him in command 
of the Military Division of the Mississippi, which comprised, 
roughly, all the territory between the Allegheny Mountains, the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and the Gulf. The number of sol- 
diers borne on its rolls mounted high into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, but many of them were sick or at home on furlough, or 
were recruits or trainmen or teamsters. Of the remainder a 
large part were distributed in garrisons along the lines of the 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers and of the railroads south from 
Nashville. There remained for offensive operations about 100,- 
000 men, consisting of the united Armies of the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland and the Ohio, who were in winter quarters around 
Chattanooga. 

General Grant formulated his plan for the coming campaign. 
It provided for the Army of the Potomac, under Grant personally, 
to attack Lee and Richmond ; for Sherman^s army to take Atlanta, 
keeping the opposing Confederate army, however, as his main 
objective all the while; and for Banks' army, then up the Red 
River, to seize some seaport, either Savannah or Mobile, and 
move inland some hundred miles, opening a railroad from the 
coast. Atlanta being taken and Banks' army pushed inland 
towards him from the coast, my father was then to move out 
from Atlanta to join Banks, still holding onto and extending 
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his railroad, and thus again divide and sever the Confederacy 
by a second line of occupation, as it was already divided farther 
West by the occupation of the line of the Mississippi. Based 
upon this new line of occupation, with two lines of supplies, one 
from Nashville and the North and the other from Savannah pr 
Mobile and the sea, his army was still to operate against the 
Confederate forces of the Middle West. 

In pursuance of this plan, in April, 1,864, Sherman's army 
moved out from Chattanooga against the Confederate army, num- 
bering at first about 45,000, but soon reinforced to 60,000 men, 
then commanded by General Joseph E. Johnston, and after five 
months of desperate and continuous fighting and a loss of over 
30,000 killed, wounded and missing, it captured Atlanta. This 
campaign was replete with technical military features, which I 
am incompetent to describe, but with which many of you are 
sufficiently familiar. I can, however, tell you a story that gives 
some idea of its character. When I was a small boy I was gen- 
erally told that the Rebels under Johnston ran away. At first I 
took this literally, but later, some doubts arising in my mind, I 
asked my father if they really ran away. "Yes," he answered. 
**But," I again inquired, "did they really run or did they walk?" 
"Oh, that is what you mean, is it ?" he replied "why, they walked, 
and they walked almighty slow, too." 

As the result of this campaign not only was Atlanta, the most 
important railroad center and workshop of the South, captured, 
but also in the final struggles for it the Confederate army, then 
under Hood, was badly demoralized and heavily reduced in num- 
bers, while the Union losses had been replenished by re-enlist- 
ments. This was a substantial triumph, and with Lincoln's re- 
election, to which it materially contributed, everything at first 
glance seemed bright and promising. But in reality the future 
remained dark and uncertain. Banks' former army was scat- 
tered and otherwise engaged, and although Admiral Farragut 
had taken the forts of MobileBay there was no Union army either 
at Mobile, Savannah or any other convenient point on the coast 
strong enough to co-operate with General Sherman as General 
Grant had planned. Therefore he abandoned his plan for a for- 
ward movement from Atlanta, and instead he ordered my father 
to go after Hood's army and destroy it. There was little doubt 
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as to hip ability to destroy it if he could catch it. But could he 
catch it? That was an open question. Hood's army lay some 
miles south of Atlanta, and my father prepared to start after it. 
But having gained in mobility by its decrease in size, it took the 
initiative itself, and — moving practically without baggage and 
through a friendly and familiar country — it marched to the north- 
ward right around the Union army; and, in spite of a lively pur- 
suit, would have effected an almost fatal lodgment on and de- 
struction of the railway that brought our supplies from the North 
had it not been for the heroic defense of the fort of Allatoona. 
It would, I am sure, interest some of you very much could I read 
you several letters written by my father to my mother at this 
time. They show how extreme was his exasperation caused by 
this reverse. He hopelessly damned his cavalry — declared that it 
got in the way of his infantry. (This was, of course, only an 
expression of his impatience and not his deliberate judgment.) 
His artillery and wagon trains, also, he characterized as nuisances. 
And the way he wrote of some staff officers, headquarters* clerks 
and even Generals, with their heavy baggage and slow move- 
ments, was, to say the least, far from complimentary. But his 
confidence in his swift-marching infantry, was, he declared, if , 
possible, increased. He then for the first time expressed the wish 
that he might cut loose from his railroads and trains, with four 
or ?ivt pet infantry corps. Then, he predicted, the enemy that 
tried to march around him ''would get into trouble.*' The same 
idea he repeated several days later in a letter to General Grant, 
in which he advocated the proposition that he be allowed to "cut 
loose." "Now," he said, "Hood keeps me guessing. Then I 
could keep him guessing." But Grant still wished to have Hood 
followed. However, on the next move, Hood slipped off into the 
mountains of Northern Alabama, the winter rains set in and the 
pursuit became hopeless. In addition there arose the further dan- 
ger that, if Sherman should push the pursuit of Hood too far 
North, the latter might double back and retake Atlanta, and the 
results of a whole year's fighting be lost. To add to his troubles, 
'*that devil Forrest," as my father called him — using the epithet 
in a sense complimentary to a foeman — broke through the line 
of the Tennessee River and disputed his hold on Western Ten- 
nessee. 
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As has been stated, General Grant's original plan for the move- 
ments after the fall of Atlanta had contemplated three conditions: 
First — the aid and co-operation of a strong Union army from the 
coast. Second— the holding of Atlanta and of all of Tennessee, 
and third — the continued occupation and operation of the long 
line of railroad from Nashville down to Atlanta. But, now, when 
the time had come, there was no such army on the coast. The 
Union hold on Tennessee also was seriously menaced, and to 
maintain it required the use of large forces in scattered garrisons, 
which were thereby wasted for offensive operations. And, finally, 
Sherman's hold upon the railroad to Atlanta was demonstrated 
to be too precarious to allow his army to operate safely from its 
extremity. That line ran for 250 miles through the enemy's coun- 
try, where it was continuously threatened and frequently broken 
by its cavalry and guerillas, and had once barely escaped being 
seized at a vital point — Allatoona — by Hood's army, in force. 
Every break in the road meant on the average a day's delay in 
supplies : and ten days' successive delay would have reduced an 
army at the front to the verge of starvation. Thus conditions 
forbade following out General Grant's original plan. His mod- 
ified plan required that Hood's army be caught, but events had 
shown that it could not be caught. The problem therefore had to 
be solved in some other way. 

The solution my father proposed was this : Instead of holding 
Atlanta and the railway back to Nashville he would abandon and 
destroy them. He would abandon Southern Tennessee. Of the 
garrisons thereby released he would create the nucleus of a new 
army to be gathered at Nashville under the command of General 
Thomas ; to it he would add the larger part of his artillery and 
cavalry, two of his corps of infantry, and the bulk of the Six- 
teenth Corps, then returning under A. J. Smith from the Red 
River. From Nashville north the railroads ran through a com- 
paratively friendly country; its line of supplies was therefore 
secure. About Nashville, therefore, this force would be free from 
the dangers to which an army at Atlanta or Chattanooga was 
exposed, and there it could guard Kentucky and the North from 
invasion. If Hood should venture into Tennessee to attack it, 
Thomas felt confident that he could, and gave his promise that 
he would "ruin him" — a promise which Thomas afterwards lit- 
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erally kept. A new army, strong enough to take care of the 
Western theater of war, being thus created, my father proposed, 
with the remainder of his old army — with four tried infantry 
corps, numbering 5 5,000 men, and some 5,000 picked cavalry — 
to march to the coast — to Savannah if he could, if unforeseen ob- 
stacles prevented, to Pensacola — and to lay waste on his way so 
wide a belt of country with its railroads as to obtain temporarily 
the advantages contemplated by General Grant's plan of perma- 
nent occupation. As he expressed it, he would "thrust a rapier 
through the vitals of the Confederacy." He pointed out the 
moral effect that would result if he were allowed "to prick the 
bubble," and show to the world that the South was hollow and 
not a solid mass of armed men. The distinctive feature of the 
movement would be that he should not hold or occupy railroads 
or places, but instead would destroy them and move freely, cutting 
loose from his base of supplies and **living off the country/' The 
fact that no large army had ever done this successfully on the 
offensive in modern warefare was, he argued, no reason why it 
could not be done. He knew the country well, knew that it could 
feed his army and that there were no vital obstacles in the way. 
If Hood should follow him, as he rather expected, he was con- 
fident that he could turn on him and beat him ; while if, on the 
other hand. Hood should turn North, Thomas could beat him ; in 
which event my father's army could proceed unopposed to the 
sea, establish a new base and operate in the East m aid of Grant 
against Lee. 

When he proposed actually to carry out this novel plan Gen- 
eral Grant, after some consideration, acquiesced, but others to 
whom the secret was confided were aghast. General Rawlins 
hurried to Washington to appeal to Mr. Lincoln personally to 
veto the project. There is a tradition that Lincoln yielded and 
that a telegram forbidding the campaign was sent to my father, 
but that he had anticipated it and cut the wire. This is not true, 
although the fact that such a telegram was contemplated is cer- 
tified by the testimony of General Grant. The telegraph was used 
for some days longer for final correspondence with Thomas. 
Finally, on November 12th, 1864, the last train bearing its load of 
sick and wounded steamed North ; the wire was then cut and the 
railroad broken. Three days later the factories and warehouses 
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of Atlanta were reduced to ashes and its fortifications dismantled, 
and a confident army with a satisfied commander cut loose for 
the sea. 

For thirty-one days they were lost to the world. Rumors of 
disaster, more or less detailed, crept through the Southern lines 
to the Northern papers and kept the North in alarmed suspense. 
In the Confederacy they caused overwhelming consternation and 
confusion. Its entire system of supplies, communications and 
military and civil organizations was severed and shattered. 
Anxious messages of inquiry flew back and forth. In the War of 
the Rebellion Records there is a half volume of Confederate dis- 
patches at this time, all of which may be fairly paraphrased in the 
single sentence: "Where are we at?" Wild proclamations for 
the people to rise and defend their homes emanated from all parts 
of the invaded territory. A material force was gathered to stem 
the flood, but a feint by the right wing under Howard towards 
the South caused the Georgia militia to concentrate at Macon, 
while another feint by the left wing under Slocum towards the 
East kept the chivalry of South Carolina in the neighborhoods of 
Augusta and Columbia; and the pathway in between — to the 
southeast — to the objective seaport of Savannah — was left clear 
and free. Down this clear way swept the invading army. On 
December 13th Fort McAllister, at the mouth of the Ogeechee 
River, was stormed, and communication with the world regained: 
A few days later Savannah was occupied, and the March to the 
Sea was over. 

In the traditions of the North that march has always ranked as 
the romantic incident of the war. It came as a soft interlude be- 
tween two hard campaigns — the bloody struggle for Atlanta that 
preceded it, and the toilsome winter march through the Carolinas 
that followed. It was fraught with the spirit of adventure, of 
plunging into the unknown. The only objective the soldiers knew 
was the ocean, which the large majority of them — inland born 
and inland bred — ^had never seen, and which, therefore, they 
looked forward to as an object of wonder. The march lay 
through a land figuratively flowing with milk and honey — in the 
fragrance of the Georgia pines — in the balmy air of a Southern 
autumn. It was begun in a golden Indian summer morning of 
November and ended at Christmastide with the capture of the 
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evergreen city of Savannah, which — in the romantic spirit of the 
whole march — was offered as a Qiristmas gift to the nation. 

As a military achievement it has also ranked high. While the 
result was yet in doubt the London Times said of it : 

"General Sherman's movement will result either in the most 
tremendous disaster that ever befell an armed host, or it will be 
written on the pages of history as the very consummation of the 
success of sublime audacity. The name of the captor of Atlanta, 
if he fail now, will become the scoff of mankind and the humil- 
iation of the United States for all time. If he succeed it will be 
written upon the tablet of fame side by side with that of Napo- 
leon and Hannibal. He will either be a Xerxes or a Xenophon.'* 

But my father always thought that this campaign was over- 
rated in comparisop with those that preceded and followed it, and 
believed its audacity exaggerated. He considered it primarily only 
as a change of base, whereby he transferred 60,000 trained vet- 
erans, superflous in the West, to a new base on the coast, whence 
they could operate more effectively in the East. 

Upon arriving at Savannah General Sherman found dispatches 
from General Grant ordering him to bring his army by sea to 
Virginia, there to join directly in the campaign against Richmond. 
To this he demurred, and urged instead that he be allowed to 
march overland against Lee's rear, so as to destroy the Confed- 
erate railroads, arsenals and supplies on the way. General Grant 
immediately and cordially approved of this suggestion. 

'*Your confidence,** he wrote, ''in being able to march up and 
join this army pleases me, and I believe it can be done. The 
effect of such a campaign will be to disorganize the South and to 
prevent the organization of new armies from their broken frag- 
ments. Hood is now retreating, with his army broken and de- 
moralized. ... If time is given, the fragments may be col- 
lected together and many of the deserters reassembled. If we 
can, we should act to prevent this. Your spare army, as it were, 
moving as proposed, will do it." 

Floods in the Savannah River delayed the start until February 
1st, 1865. Then began a march — through an enemy's country 
and without a base of supply — that for distance and difficulties 
surmounted has never been surpassed, unless by the armies of 
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Xenophon and Hannibal. The final objective was Lee's army in 
Virginia. The intermediate objective was Goldsboro, North Car- 
olina, where communications with the sea were to be regained 
and reinforcements expected. That point was 425 miles from 
Savannah, and the route between lay through a country largely 
in the state of nature, over narrow mud roads, through wild for- 
ests and innumerable swamps and across five large navigable riv- 
ers. It was in midwinter, under heavy rains, and nearly every 
mile of the road had to be corduroyed. The soldiers marched in 
deep mud — sometimes up to their waists in water — and loaded 
with heavy baggage and rations; often after the day's march 
many hours had to be spent in corduroying and in assisting the 
trains, and at night they had to camp in wet and mire. Food 
also was scarce and poor. There are, therefore, few pleasant tra- 
ditions of this march to perpetuate its story along with that of the 
march from Atlanta to Savannah. Morover, a determined al- 
though inferior enemy encircled the invading host, and was rap- 
idly accumulating in its front. At the start, Columbia, South Car- 
olina, had been gained without serious opposition, because feints 
in false directions had kept the enemy deceived and divided. But 
after the fall of Columbia the Confederates from Charleston and 
Augusta hastened to unite in its front, the organized remnants of 
Hood's army were hurried over the mountains to reinforce them 
and Lee made some small detachments to strengthen their num- 
bers. And the redoubted Johnston, a leader whom no feints could 
deceive, was sent to command them. General Sherman therefore 
had reason to experience an anxiety unfelt during the march 
through Georgia. And there was one danger that he particularly 
feared — a risk that he had weighed in advance and exposure to 
which made this movement essentially daring — which was, that 
Lee might break away from Grant, combine with Johnston and 
overwhelm him in the wilderness, far away from any base of sup- 
plies and without ambulances or other provision for his wounded. 
He therefore pressed anxiously and rapidly to Goldsboro, but not 
so hurriedly as to neglect his purpose of destroying all railroads 
and military supplies on the way. Columbia, Cheraw and Fay- 
etteville, with their depots and arsenals, were taken, and the last 
great river crossed without difficulty. Then the crisis came as 
they were approaching Goldsboro. Supplies were low, the army 
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was encumbered with many refugees, and — while almost entirely 
free from sickness — was without means of caring for its wounded 
in case of battle. When it should reach Goldsboro all would be 
changed. At tWo points nearby on the coast were supplies and 
reinforcements. At Newbern was Schofield with the old Army 
of the Ohio, fresh from its victories at Franklin and Nashville. 
At Wilmington was Terry with the captors of Fort Fisher. Once 
at Goldsboro, therefore, my father's army would unite with these 
forces, be properly supplied and be well based upon the coast. 
Therefore, to prevent this junction, Johnston — at the last moment 
— struck daringly and desperately at the flank of the advancing 
columns, at Avery sboro and Benton ville. But he was brushed 
aside; and on March 22nd Goldsboro was reached, the desired 
junction effected and communications with the world again re- 
gained. 

My father always rated this campaign as his greatest military 
achievement, and believed that it settled the fate of the Confed- 
eracy. Not only had he by this march wiped Georgia and the 
Carol inas off the map as sources of supplies and reinforcements 
for Lee, but by his junction with Schofield and Terry at Golds- 
boro, he had secured his army from any material danger from a 
combined attack of Lee and Johnston, and had placed it where it 
and Grant's army between them held the last two Eastern armies 
of the Confederacy figuratively ''between a thumb and forefin- 
ger." That Lee had made no effort to combine with Johnston 
and attack him before he reached Goldsboro, was, in his opinion, 
a serious strategic error. On this subject General Lee wrote 
after the war : 

"As regards the movements of General Sherman, it was easy 
to see that, unless they were interrupted, I should be compelled 
to abandon the defense of Richmond, and with a view of arrest- 
ing his progress I so weakened my force by sending reinforce- 
ments to South and North Carolina, that I had not sufficient 
men to man my lines Had they not been broken I should 
have abandoned them as soi^n as General Sherman reached 
the Roanoke." 

In my father's opinion, Lee waited too long in Richmond, and 
according to this letter planned to wait longer. Johnston alone 
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had done the best possible at the critical moment. Therefore, 
although holding Lee's tactical abilities in high estimation, he re- 
garded Johnston as the abler strategist. 

Leaving his army at Goldsborowith General Schofield in charge, 
my father then made a hurried trip by sea to City Point, Vir- 
ginia, to confer with General Grant. While there he had two long 
interviews with President Lincoln, at the more important of 
which General Grant and Admiral Porter were present. Mr. 
Lincoln first expressed anxiety about the safety of my father's 
army in his absence, but was quickly reassured on that point. He 
then expressed his extreme desire that the war might be ter- 
minated without further bloodshed, and stated that he was will- 
ing to make the greatest possible concessions to that end, and that 
he was all ready in his mind for the civil reorganization of affairs 
in the South as soon as the war should cease. According to my 
father's understanding — confirmed by Admiral Porter's recol- 
lection and notes of the conversation — IMr. Lincoln then distinctly 
authorized him to assure the people of North Carolina that, as 
soon as the rebel armies should lay down their arms they would 
at once be guaranteed all their rights as citizens of a common 
country, and that to avoid anarchy the state governments then in 
existence, with their civil functionaries, would be recognized by 
him as the governments de facto till Congress could provide oth- 
ers. To my father's inquiry — should he let Davis and other polit- 
ical leaders escape — Mr. Lincoln replied indirectly by telling the 
story of the teetotaler, who, being invited to have some brandy in 
his lemonade, declined, but added that if a little could be put in 
"unbeknownst" to him he would not object. 

With this understanding of Mr. Lincoln's wishes my father re- 
turned to his army in North Carolina. That he had misunder- 
stood and that Mr. Lincoln had not intended that any assurance;? 
as to civil rights should be included in a military convention is 
generally inferred from the following dispatch that Mr. Lincoln 
had caused to be sent to General Grant some three weeks pre- 
viously : 

''Lieutenant General Grant: 

"Washington, March 3rd, 1865. 
"The President directs me to say that he wishes you to have no 
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conference with General Lee, unless it be for the capitulation of 
General Lee's army or on some minor or purely military matter. 
He instructs me to say that you are not to decide, discuss or con- 
fer upon any political questions. Such questions the President 
holds in his own hands and will submit them to no military con- 
ferences or conventions. ... 

"Edwin M. Stanton, 

"Secretary of War." 

But of this dispatch General Sherman had no knowledge or 
information, and it was not referred to in his conversation with 
Mr. Lincoln. And the approval a few days after that convei na- 
tion by the Union commander in Richmond, of a call for a meeting 
of the existing pro-Confederate Legislature of Virginia, commit 
promptly to General Sherman's knowledge, confirmed his under- 
standing of Mr. Lincoln's instructions. 

Events now moved rapidly. On April loth my father again 
started his army against his opponent, Johnston; on the nth he 
received news of the surrender of Lee; on the 14th he received 
overtures for surrender from Johnston, and on the 17th met him 
under a flag of truce at Durham Station, North Carolina. It was 
when on the point of starting to this meeting that he received the 
news of the assassination of Lincoln. He first offered General 
Johnston the terms that General Grant had given General Lee, 
but Johnston pleaded for terms for all the Confederate armies. 
General Sherman answered that he had no authority to make any 
such agreement. But at a second conference the next day, after 
consulting with his immediate subordinates, he wrote out terms 
to cover all the Southern armies, which he offered to submit to 
President Johnson for consideration, the two armies to maintain 
a truce in the meantime. 

Those terms were, in brief : 

The Confederate armies to disband and deposit their arms in 
the state arsenals, to be disposed of as Congress might provide. 

The recognition by the President of the state governments and 
of their officers, etc., upon their taking the oath of allegiance; 
where conflicting governments existed, their legitimacy to be de- 
termined by the Federal courts. 

The people and inhabitants of the States to be guaranteed, so 
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far as the Executive could, their political rights and franchises, 
as well as their rights of person and property. 

The Executive authority of the government not to disturb any 
of the people by reason of the war, so long as they lived in peace 
and quiet, abstained from acts of hostility and obeyed the laws. 

In general terms, the war to cease, and, so far as the Executive 
could assure it, a general amnesty. 

These terms were promptly agreed to and signed and a copy 
sent to the authorities at Washington for such action thereon as 
they might see fit. General Sherman did not assume that, as a 
matter of course, they would be approved in substance ; much less 
that they would be literally approved. On the contrary, the next 
day he wrote General Johnston, that they would doubtless have 
to be amended to contain an explicit admission of the validity of 
emancipation. Therefore he was neither surprised nor greatly 
disappointed when they were disapproved ; in fact. General Grant, 
when he joined General Sherman soon after the receipt by the 
latter of the official notification of their rejection, reported to the 
Secretary of War that General Sherman "was not surprised, but 
rather expected their rejection." But he was astonished and mor- 
tified by the storm of indignation with which they were received 
in the North. He had not realized the change in public senti- 
ment caused by the assassination of President Lincoln, nor the 
state of panic and confusion — amounting almost to hysteria — to 
which official Washington had been reduced by it. And he re- 
sented bitterly and openly the public announcements and orders 
then made by General Halleck and Secretary Stanton, in which 
his subordination and loyalty were questioned and his motives 
impugned. His feelings were best expressed in a letter to 
General Grant: "My opinions," he wrote, "on all matters are 
very strong, but if I am possessed properly of the views and 
orders of my superiors I make them my study and conform my 
conduct to them as if they were my own. The President has only 
to tell me what he wants done, and I will do it. I was hurt, out- 
raged and insulted at Mr. Stanton's public arraignment of my 
motives and actions, at his endorsing General Halleck's insultinigj 
and offensive dispatch, and his studied silence when the press 
accused me of all sorts of base motives, even of selling myself 
to Jeff Davis for gold, of sheltering criminals and entertaining 
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ambitious views at the expense of my country." But denuncia- 
tion on the one side and bitterness on the other subsided after a 
time. General Grant, who was ordered to North Carolina to 
supersede General Sherman, acted with his characteristic mag- 
nanimity and tact ; and the incident was closed by Sherman's re 
reiving the surrender of Johnston on the identical terms that ha<i 
been granted to Lee. 

The course of reconstruction in the bitter political years that 
followed was altogether contrary to the terms of the original con- 
vention between Generals Sherman and Johnston. Military gov- 
ernments were established in the South, the Confederate soldiers 
were temporarily disfranchised and the negroes en masse enfran- 
chised ; while those terms would have recognized the civil govern- 
ments of the Southern States, enfranchised the Confederate sol- 
diers immediately, and left the negroes disfranchised. For a gen- 
eration, therefore, the popular verdict of the North and of history 
has been altogether against that convention. And almost equally 
general has been the verdict that its terms could not have repre- 
sented the policy of Abraham. Lincoln. But Admiral Porter, 
who was an attentive listener at and who kept notes of the final 
interview between President Lincoln and General Sherman, sub- 
sequently wrote : 

"The terms of the convention between him and Johnston were 
exactly in accordance with Mr. Lincoln's wishes. He [Sher- 
man] could not have done anything that would have pleased Mr. 
Lincoln better. 

And General Sherman, although less positive as to the correct- 
ness of his construction of Lincoln's verbal instructions, yet al- 
ways firmly believed that the substance of those terms expressed 
the policy of reconstructon outlined by Mr. Lincoln in their inter- 
view, and which Mr. Lincoln would have followed, had he lived. 
And he always believed that that policy would have been the 
wisest and best; and that the course reconstruction actually fol- 
lowed was a continuing series of mistakes on both sides, for 
which Mr. Lincoln's untimely death was responsible. 

In his antagonism to secession General Sherman was radical. 
He held that it was rebellion — treason — which justified the harsh- 
est measures of war for its repression. But when war ceased he 
believed that punitive measures, with some possible exceptions. 
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should also cease. And particularly towards the Confederate sol- 
diers he believed in a conciliatory policy. He regarded them as 
the strongest and at the same time the least embittered element 
in the South. He believed, that having fought the war to a fin- 
ish fairly, they were prepared to accept its results, and would not 
be disposed to thwart the North in attaining what it fought for. 
Therefore he thought that to them in large measure should be 
committed the task of restoring order and good government. 
Their disfranchisement, even for a short time, seemed to him a 
useless humiliation and an incentive to sectional hatred and hos- 
tility. 

On the negro question he occupied neutral ground, midway be- 
tween extreme opinions. He was not intensely hostile to slavery ; 
but he believed in the ultimate right and economic superiority of 
freedom. He respected the negro race ; and often used to describe 
instances that he had met of the highest intelligence and of the 
strongest sense of honor among negroes. And he admired their 
splendid record during the war. Therefore, although he had 
dwelt long and intimately in the slave States, he had no sympathy 
then and would have no sympathy now with the sectional conten- 
tion that the negroes are all too hopelessly inferior to be 
admitted in any way, to any extent and at any time to equal 
rights with white men. But he did not believe that they 
should be enfranchised in mass at the end of the war. He never 
s)mipathized with the theory that the ballot is a means of educa- 
tion, to be given to children to teeth on. He regarded it rather 
as a power and a privilege to be won step by step after years of 
effort ; and its exercise as a duty and a burden, which the negroes 
as a whole were not prepared and fitted to assume. Therefore he 
believed that its imposition upon the negroes, so soon, was not 
only unjust to their white neighbors, but more unjust to them. 
"I never heard a negro," he wrote, "ask for that, and it would be 
his ruin. I believe it would result in riots and violence at all the 
polls. I prefer to give votes to rebel whites, now humbled, sub- 
dued and obedient, rather than to ignorant blacks, who are not 
yet capable of self-government." And believing as he did that 
the confederate soldiers as a class acquiesced in emahcipation and 
then felt kindly towards the negroes, General Sherman thought 
that they would accord to the negroes all essential rights, and that 
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without universal suffrage comparative harmony would exist be- 
tween the two races. 

But these questions did not arise and these opinions were not 
expressed until after the convention with Johnston. At that time 
the idea of negro suffrage and of military governments for the 
Southern States after rebellion had ceased had never occurred to 
or been heard ofsby General Sherman, Therefore when he 
framed the rejected terms with Johnston he was not betraying 
the known wishes of the government or of the Northern people 
in favor of ideas of his own ; but was actuated by the sole and 
only motive of carrying out the wishes and instructions of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as he understood them. 

Reverting for a moment to military movements: From Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, where peace found it, General Sherman led 
his army its last march, which terminated in the "Grand Review" 
at Washington. 

Of that army, that had fought its way in triumph through the 
four quarters of the Confederacy, permit me, in conclusion, to 
add a few words. I remember as a boy seeing in the museum of 
one of the United States arsenals an old army wagon that had 
painted on its body the legend of its travels. As well as I can 
recollect, it started from Cairo, Illihois, went first to Shiloh, 
thence to Corinth and Memphis, thence South to the Tallahatchie 
River and back to Memphis, thence down to Vicksburg and Jack- 
son and again back to Memphis, thence east to Chattanooga, on to 
Knoxville, and back to Chattanooga, thence south from depot to 
depot that marked the steps on the weary way to Atlanta, thence 
north to Huntsville, Alabama, and back south again to Atlanta, 
thence on to Milledgeville and Savannah, Georgia; Columbia, 
South Carolina ; Fayetteville and Goldsboro, North Carolina, and 
Alexandria in Northern Virginia. In its essential parts that 
wagon was still solid, but it was so battered and bruised as ob- 
viously to have endured so much as to deserve place in a museum. 
And I reflected, as I looked at it, that there were thousands of 
men who had made that same journey or its equivalent on foot, 
and had in addition fought and labored on the way, who were 
stronger, therefore, than oak and iron — of which that wagon was 
constructed — and that of such men, almost wholly, was composed 
the army that swept from Chattanooga to Goldsboro. I then corn- 
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prehended a strong conviction held by my father, that had a con- 
trolling influence on many of his operations that I have attempted 
to describe ; which was, his supreme confidence in the ability of 
his army, due to his loftly estimate of the material of which it 
was composed. That he had been deemed worthy to command 
such an army and had won its confidence, was to him — far be- 
yond his strategic achievements — the source of his greatest pride 
and highest satisfaction. 

After the singing of "Marching Through Georgia," the Presi- 
dent introduced General John W. Noble, of St. Louis, who spoke 
as follows : 

I express, Mr. President, best the conviction of this assembly 
when I say that they have heard tonight from the lips of the son 
of our illustrious General, former President of our Society, one 
of the most graphic statements of the last marches of his father 
and the most lucid exposition of the patriotic sentiments that led 
him to the conclusion of the armistice he made, that has yet been 
presented in American history. I think this address will rank 
alongside the memoirs of his father and will be a fitting and 
proper supplement to much that the General himself did, but did 
not care to utter ; and that the patriotism and the ability and the 
grandness of his character, exhibited as it was on every field be- 
fore the conclusion of the war, is established. Neither can I pass 
without saying for you as for myself that the elegant manner and 
the eloquent words in which that paper has been delivered show 
that the metal of the father has been kept good and pure gold 
by the son. 

You will pardon me, my friends, if after this I say a word of 
myself, because I want to talk to you about General Sherman to- 
night. I was born in Lancaster, Ohio, where Sherman was born. 
His name to me was a household word from my youth. "Gump" 
Sherman was my brothers' and sisters* friend, and "Gump" Sher- 
man I am glad to meet in this young man tonight. It is a long 
span. The other day at Benjamin Harrison's grave I put a 
wreath upon his monument and his wife's and I said : "Sixty 
years now close the volume of acquaintance with them." It 
is a much longer period since I first knew General Sherman. His 
father and mine — you will pardon me this, because I have some- 
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thing to add to it presently and I want my word to be supported 
by what I am now saying — ^his father and mine were old pioneers 
of Ohio. They rode through the wilderness of that State when 
the rivers were almost impassable and the woods were all standing 
obdurate against the advance of civilization. I have heard my 
father tell of his journeys to the lake and to the Ohio. He knew 
when this young man's grandfather died, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, who passed his winters in Columbus and who died 
on the summer circuit at Lebanon, at the home of Tom Corwin. 
I am mentioning names of historic interest. These were the men 
that grew up in that vast wilderness of Ohio, Indiana and of Illi- 
nois, from whence has emerged the mighty West; who met the 
dangers of their day in the same spirit that the soldiers went to 
the South to defend not only that civilization, but the Union of 
our country. There was a time they went down to near Xenia, near 
where Tecumseh was the chieftain of the Indian tribe which had 
gone there to meet William Henry Harrison, a great man, the 
Governor of all this Western country, who fought the battles of 
Tippecanoe and the Thames — a great man, a great Governor, a 
civilian and a military man of eminence. Tecumseh was like 
Pontiac, a great Indian chieftain towering high and dignified in 
his magnificent physique ; with him were 400 warriors, and near 
Xenia he met General Harrison to fix terms for his living in that 
State. I am talking of the namesake of General Sherman, Te- 
cumseh, which meant an animal leaping upon its prey. His 
brother, "The Prophet," had an Indian name meaning the '*Loud 
Voice." He was the divine man whom the Indians believed in, 
because he had foretold an eclipse of the sun. 

Tecumseh, standing among his warriors, was asked by an aid- 
de-camp: "Will you come and hold your council with the Gen- 
eral ?" and he answered : "The white man holds his councils in 
the house, but the Indian prefers to hold his councils in the open 
air." The aid afterwards said to Tecumseh: "Will you have 
a chair? Your father sends you a chair." The chieftain, stand- 
ing high and tall, pointing with his right hand to the sky, scorn- 
fully exclaimed: "My father! The sun is my father, and the 
earth is my mother, and I will repose on her bosom !" Then h.^, 
seated himself on the ground and there he held his council. 

It was sucTi a character that elicited the admiration of many 
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great men east and west, and it was nothing unusual or peculiar 
that Judge Sherman of the Supreme Court should name his boy 
William Tecumseh Sherman. It would seem the spirit of Tecum- 
seh descended on the boy, and in after years he was as Tecumseh, 
while not acknowledging the sun as his father, acknowledged his 
country and his God as the rulers of his destiny. 

Let me tell you something now about Sherman the man. 
He called me "John" always. I never got above that. I was 
a Lieutenant and a Major and one thing and another, and 
I trotted around and tried to do whatever the General 
told me to do with my old Third Iowa Cavalry regiment at 
Vicksburg and back towards Jackson and all around. I did not 
get on the march to the sea, but I paralleled it clear down to the 
coast with General Wilson. I am telling you this to give myself 
a little credit, not that I deserve it, but I knew the man, knew 
him from a boy. 

There was another man that knew General Sherman and said 
he was the best General he had, and that was Grant. There was 
no hesitation on the part of the great General of all our armies 
when he wanted to point out the most efficient commander in the 
army, saying : 'There is Sherman ; let him do it." 

Well, to my reminiscence. Joe Johnston was a good soldier 
and a valiant champion of the Southern cause. I have heard to- 
night truly that General Sherman did not like war. He wanted 
peace, he wanted the restoration of the Union. He wanted a 
President of the "United^' States, and he sought by every means 
to attain that. He fought ; yes, indeed, hard and strong, and he 
made it as hot as — I won't use the expression that he himself 
has used, but he made it very hot for the Southern people. 

I will'tell you what I know about Sherman and then I will tell 
you what I know he did for Joe Johnston. I was sent as a private 
citizen from this city to the funeral of General Grant at New 
York. I was at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Many of you remember 
there was a great hall in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and there hung 
from the end of the hall two heavy curtains of crimson velvet 
like a great frame for a picture. The procession was passing up 
Fifth avenue and the throb of the drums and the heavy pace of 
marching column and the roll of the artillery could be heard in 
that hall. The catafalque that bore the remains of the great Gen- 
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eral, the former Chief Magistrate, the world- famed commander . 
of our army in the estabhshment of our Union, came on, and the 
hour approached when General Sherman was to take his place 
behind that catafalque and follow it to Riverside. Presently be- 
neath this curtain approached a magnificent military figure, tall 
and erect, accoutered in all the uniform of his high rank, and 
there approached from the other side a man in civilian's clothes ; 
and General Sherman, the military exponent of the military power 
of the Union, extended his hand and General Joe Johnston of 
the Southern army took it, and they joined arms and went down 
to the procession and together followed the corpse of that still 
greater soldier mournfully to his grave. 

Tell me, if you can, what power of speech man possesses to 
join again and cement a Union that had been dissevered by war 
and carnage and destruction, more eloquent than the fraternity 
then exhibited between the leaders of the most valiant host on 
either side ; joining hands and hearts in reverence to the great 
defender of that Union. 

Another, and you will pardon me now for a little personal mat- 
ter. It so chanced that the whirligig of time threw me into a 
place in the government. My old friend Governor Seay here re- 
members those days. They are almost forgotten; but the Gov- 
ernor was Governor of Oklahoma ; and I had just as much right 
to be Secretary of the Interior as he had to be Governor of Okla- 
homa. One day General Sherman came to my door, they told me, 
and said, "Where is John Noble?" The doorkeeper said, "Do 
you want to see the Secretary?" "No," he said, "get aside," and 
he opened the door and walked in on me and said, "John, how 
are you?" My reply was prompt enough, you may be sure. "I 
am pretty well. General. It is a great honor for you to come to 
see me. Will you take a chair?" "No, I won't. How are you 
getting along?" "Well, the best I know how," I answered. 
"When I see anything to do, I go and do it." "Well," he said, 
''that was the way with all my men in my army ; whenever they 
had anything to do, they went and did it." I said, "What can I 
do for you now, General?" "Nothing, nothing, nothing! I just 
came to pay my respects ; I don't want anything at all, John." I 
said, "If you want a place I will give you the one I have." He 
said, "No, I don't." Rut he added, "Where is old Joe Johnston?" 
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I said, "He is in this department; the Commissioner of Rail- 
roads." "I knew he was here somewhere," said the General, and 
asked, "what has he got to do?" I said, "Nothing, and he has 
got two clerks to help him do it." "Well," he says, "how much 
does he get?" I stated, "About $5,000 a year." "WelVMaughed 
the General, "that suits him exactly. Now, you keep him there." 
"General," I said, "I will do all I can, but it is a Presidential 
appointment and I have no control of it." "Oh, well," General 
Sherman said, "never mind, just let him alone until he wants to 
quit." I said, "That is all right; you needn't fear that I will do 
anything to him." 

In about two weeks I went up to the President, who asked, 
"Isn't Joe Johnston in your department ?" "Well," I said, "I believe 
he is." He asked, "Hasn't he resigned?" I said, "I have never 
heard of it, Mr. President." I indeed had not ; but I was playing 
for General Sherman. I wasn't going to give myself away. The 
President said, "I think he has resigned ; and please drop him a 
note when you get back to the department and learn what he has 
to say about it." So in due course I requested General Johnston 
to call upon me. He came in the next day as trim a military look- 
ing gentleman as you ever saw, but you have seen him, some of 
you, and if you have not seen him you have heard from him. He 
saluted me. "I know what you mean," he said, "in sending me 
that note." I said, "What did I mean?" He said, "I resigned on 
the 4th of March, and I knew that any man at the head of a large 
bureau like mine is expected to resign when a new administration 
comes in, and I resigned ; and I want you to accept it, and don't 
change the date." He added, "You waited a long time before 
you sent for me." "Well," I said, "General Johnston, your old 
friend. General Sherman, was in here to see me." "Oh," he said, 
"God bless his old soul, what did he do?" I said, "He didn't do 
much, but otherwise, possibly, I might have written you sooner." 
"Oh, well, now, you don't change the date, mind that." I asked, 
"Will you do me a favor?" "Yes," he said, "I will ; what do you 
want?" I said, "Please keep that office a Httle while; we have 
got nobody to put in your place. I just wrote you because the 
President wanted me to see you and see what you were going to 
do." He asked, "How long do you want me to stay?" I said, "I 
will give you thirty days' leave of absence. General Johnston, and 
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by that time probably we will get somebody to make Commis- 
sioner of Railroads." **Well," he replied, "that suits me. I am 
j^oing down (I think he said to the University of Virginia) ; when 
I come back you want to accept that resignation, and don't change . 
the date." I hunted up the resignation, and at the end of thirty 
days in came the General. "Now we are ready," I said, "we will 
put somebody in there." "It is all right," he pleasantly replied, 
"good-bye." 

Now tell me who could be more considerate of the feelings of 
his opponent than this little incident proves General Sherman to 
have been ? This is but a part of a volume of what Sherman in- 
tended to exhibit, as has been pictured here tonight, towards the 
whole Southern people. 

My comrades and fellow countrymen, there is in the war, in its 
glorious achievements, its mighty victories, its tremendous de- 
struction, not only the cementing of the Union, the mingling of 
these colors of these beautiful flags that surround us, but there is 
the union of the heart of the North and South, the East and 
West; that mighty National sentiment that underlies all others, 
whether coming from victory or defeat, that make us live and 
hope as we most ardently do and believe as we do that the Na- 
ti( n will live on and on until our country shall have achieved its 
mighty purpose of elevating and liberating and unifying the 
whole human race. 

The President: — Comrades, although General Howard is ex- 
pected only to speak tomorrow evening, he has consented to say 
a few words to you this evening. 

General Howard : — Comrades of the Army, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: We have had a feast tonight and I do not want to spoil 
it by a poor dessert. I sat at lunch today with General Dodge 
and his daughter and with Tecumseh Sherman. There were four of 
us there together. In a few minutes of conversation I noticed one 
thing — that the daughter knew something of what her father had 
done and treasures up in her heart and mind things that he did that 
are worth remembering. I do not know that she realizes as I 
do that he was about the best officer that I had ever seen in the 
army, but at any rate, she made a strong impression on me, and 
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I was thinking and wishing that my children, all my children, ap- 
preciated as well what their father had done that was not objec- 
tionable as she did what her father had done. Then tonight, list- 
enuig to Tecumseh Sherman, the same thought came over me 
again. It seemed almost impossible that a young man not asso- 
ciated with us at the time could so thoroughly appreciate all the 
conditions. I was there with General Sherman and I know that 
what he said is literally true. There was one thing that never 
came in my mind before. I did not understand that it was the 
tremendous revolution of feeling because Lincoln had been assas- 
sinated that made that storm against us, against General Sher- 
man and the rest who agreed with him with reference to those 
terms. I always insisted that those terms were offered for ap- 
proval, not for the final consummation as the best thing we 
could offer at the close of the war for the benefit of the whole 
Nation, and I still think it, and the son comes forward with a 
clear intellect and a warm heart and sustains his father. 

After the song "Illinois" the President said: Before we say 
good-night I wish to thank the people here for the fine audience 
and close attention. We will say good-night by the singing of 
"Auld Lang Syne." 
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SECOND DAY. 

Thursday, November 12, 1908, 11 o'clock A. M. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment. 

The President : — The first business in order is the report of the 
Committee on Place. 

Colonel Keeler presented the report of the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Your committee to whom was assigned the selection of the place for 
meeting in 1909 has deeded on Columbus, Ohio, the time to be set by 
the President of the Society. 

William B. Keeleb, 
s. l. woodwabd, 
C. Rqhbbough, 
Bessie G. Shbt. 

The President :- -You have heard the report of the committee ; 
what is the pleasure of the Society ? 

Captain Harding : — I move that the report be adopted. 

The motion was carried. 

The President : — We will now listen to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations of Officers, to be presented by the Chair- 
man, General Smith D. Atkins. 

General Atkins presented the following report : 

Your Committee on the Nomiation of Officers respectfully beg leave 
to report: 

FOB PRESIDENT. 

General Grenville M. Dodge. 

FOB VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Colonel James Kilbourne. 
General Theodore Jones. 
General E. F. Winslow. 
Major E. S. Johnson. 
Mrs. George R. Steele. 
Colonel James O. Churchill. 
Captain H. H. Rood. 
Colonel Thomas Swobe. 
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Mr. P. Tecumseh Sherman. 
General James H. Wilson. 
Major Charles H. Smith. 
Captain F. H. Magdeburg. 
Colonel A. J. Seay. 

FOB BECOBDING SECBETABY. 

Colonel Cornelius Cadle. 

FOB COBBESPONDINO SECBETABY. 

Major W. H. Chamberlin. 

FOB TBEASUBEB. 

Major Augustus M. Van Dyke. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Smith D. Atkins, 
H. C. McNeil, 
C. E. Putnam, 
James G. Evebest, 
Committee. 

Colonel Atkins: — I move the adoption of the report and that 
the gentlemen nominated be declared elected. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The President: — The next business is the consideration of a 
proposed amendment to the constitution. 

Colonel Cadle: — At our last meeting in Vicksburg I proposed 
an amendment to the constitution. Under the rules it had to go 
over for one year and it comes up now for action. Heretofore all 
successors or the sons and daughters of members joining the So- 
ciety were obliged to pay a ten-dollar membership fee in addition 
to the dues. Their fathers had paid that long ago. My amend- 
ment is as follows: That the fifth amendment to the third amend- 
ment to the constitution be amended to read as follows : 

The wives of living members of the Society, their lineal de- 
scendants or other relatives who are of legal age, and the lineal 
descendants of any deceased officer who was entitled to member- 
ship in our Society shall be entitled to membership upon applica- 
tion to and approval of the President of the Society, such appli- 
cation to be made through the Recording Secretary, and such 
members shall only be required to pay the annual dues of one 
dollar. 
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Colonel Keeler : — I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The motion was unanimously carried and the amendment was 
declared adopted. 

A Member: — I would ask as a matter of information, how 
i these sons and daughters are to become members? 

The President: — Any member that wants Kis son or daughter 
to become a member shall notify us in writing or announce it at 
the meeting or send in the names during the year at any time, 
and that is all that is necessary. Send them to the Recording 
Secretary, enclosing a dollar or announce them at any meeting. 

Captain Harding : — Does that include the grandchildren ? 

The President: — It does. The next is current business. 

Mrs. Steele: — T would like to present the name of my son, 
Chailes M. Steele, of Chicago, as successor to Major George R. 
Steele, of Decatur. 

The Secretary : — He becomes a member on the announcement. 

Mrs. IVTontgomery : — I would like to give the name of Robert 
Langford Montgomery. 

General Howard : — You will remember that my oldest son fell 
in the Philippines, Colonel Guy Howard. His son is over twenty- 
one. He has my name and has his other grandfather's name also. 
His grandfather lived in Omaha. His name is Otis Woolworth 
Howard, of New York City. I nominate him for my successor. 

General Jones: — My son, L. Ewing Jones, has already been 
named as my successor. I present his name as a member. 

The President: — The next is current business. T wish to say 
a word to the Society in relation to Captain Emery, who made a 
short address here and told us his position and condition. 'I think 
that really we ought to try to do something, and I suggest that we 
take up a contribution to help this old comrade. If there is no 
objection I will ask Captain iEverest and Mr. P. T. Sherman to 
take up that contribution whilst we are going on with our busi- 
ness. 

I will make a report at this time upon the Grant monument. I 
am the only person present here now connected with the com- 
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mission. You remember at the meeting in Vicksburg that the 
work upon the Washington monument had been halted by the ac- 
tion of the President and by my own order to the contractors to 
suspend work until I could get to Washington and see what the 
trouble was. It was brought about by the superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens, who had made no objections to our location 
in the Botanical Gardens until we had commenced work there. 
He had been there in charge o£ those Botanical Gardens for fifty 
years. He is an old man — an old Scotchman — and a very nice 
man, but he considered that our invading that territory was some- 
thing that was treasonable, to put it in a mild way, and he had, of 
course, a great deal of influence with Washington, because he has 
been handing out for fifty years shrubbery and bouquets to all the 
members in both houses ; and he induced them to believe that the 
three trees he said we were disturbing were historical trees. He 
had planted them himself and named them, one for Crittenden, 
which was known as the peace tree ; one for Senator Beck and the 
other for Shepard, who was the Mayor of Washington, and did 
more, probably, than any other man to develop Washington. As 
soon as I got there I examined these trees. The Crittenden tree 
was a tree that was about two feet in diameter. It was not a 
healthy tree. The other two trees were very small, and you re- 
member this Society recommended in their report made by Gen- 
eral Howard that these trees be removed. I immediately investi- 
gated that question and found that there was no trouble about 
moving the trees and saving them. I brought there the greatest 
and best experts in the United States, the Hicks, of Long Island, 
and they went there and proposed to remove these trees. The 
largest tree had to be moved just as a house would be. They pro- 
posed to move them and to guarantee their life. I supposed that 
would relieve the situation, but I found that there was a great 
deal deeper feeling about it. It seems that our location there in 
the Botanical Garden was made to fit the original plan of Wash- 
ington, which, under the report of the McMillen Committee oi 
the House, a committee of experts consisting of the best architec- 
tural and landscape gardeners and architects of the country, was 
that Washington shou!d go back in its future improvement to the 
old plan, and the Government of the United States has been build- 
ing to fit that report. If carried out, that scheme would cost per- 
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haps a hundred million dollars, but the theory of the committee 
that reported upon it, or the experts, was that it would not be 
done fully within a hundred years. There was a division in Con- 
gress. Speaker Cannon was very much opposed to the report. 
It was a division of the House and Senate. The Senate was very 
much in favor of it and the House was opposed to it. The Gov- 
ernment itself was in favor of it. As soon as Congress came in 
session there were a great many bills introduced providing for 
the removal of the statute, notwithstanding we had done away 
with the objection as to the trees. That objection was sentimental 
and was a very hard thing to remove, but we met that. They 
brought a great deal of testimony there that we could not remove 
the trees successfully, but we proved that there had been 150 
trees in Washington removed by Olmstead in the capitol grounds, 
some of them larger, even, than this largest tree, and that all had 
lived except 15, and only two died a natural death, the others be- 
ing killed by storms or wind or something of that kind. It was 
demonstrated that we could move the trees. The question then 
went before Congress and the sentiment was against us, and the 
fact that Speaker Cannon was against us made a hard fight, but 
we went before the Committee on Library, and that committee 
was favorable to us, except the Chairman, Mr. McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts, and we went on to the floor of the House. It took two- 
thirds of Congress to change the location, and in that great de- 
bate there in the House we were successful. They were unable 
to change the location. We then went on with the work and the 
pedestal now is nearly completed. They charged that we were 
on a stream ; that the location was bad for the foundation ; that 
there was a stream of water running there, and everything else, 
but of all the monuments that have been raised by this Society in 
Washington, this is the first one that we have not had to put a pile 
foundation under. You will remember that this monument is 270 
feet in its longest axis, I think, and 71 feet in its shortest axis. It 
is really a great reviewing stand. It stands four and a half or 
five feet above the level of the ground, is of marble, being ap- 
proached on both sides by marble steps, and you will remember 
that on one end of the pedestal or the platform is a company of 
cavalry making a charge, and on the other end is a battery of ar- 
tillery going into action, and in the center is Grant, where the ped- 
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estal is raised. It is. the finest thing that has ever been produced 
in this country, and as fine for the amount paid for it as any in 
any other country. We found that we had a clay foundatin there 
which helped us very much in our expenses, and we did not have 
to put any extra foundation under it. By the first of December 
the platform or pedestal will be ready for the figures. We have 
been detained in this contest there over two years, and we have 
had to extend the time for the sculptors and contractors to finish 
their work for three years, and in that time we hope and believe 
that the monument will be finished. 1 think the opposition is 
over. Speaker Cannon said to me that he knew when he was 
beaten, and that would be the end of it. There was a great effort 
made there* to interest the veterans. There was a society in 
Washington called the Army and Navy Club, or something of 
that kind, and they got together and passed resolutions and made 
a good deal of opposition to us. but our friends in Washington, 
General Black and Corporal Tanner and Captain Patrick and 
other veterans there, and Major Warner, the Pension Agent, got 
up in their might and rounded up all the veteran societies of 
Washington, and they poured in their artillery on them and they 
gave up. The fight before the committee and on the floor of the 
House was made by the Honorable Walter I. Smith, of the Ninth 
District of Iowa. He comes from Council Bluffs. He is a lead- 
ing member of the House, and I wish to say to this Society thai 
he spent a great deal of time before the committee. He was pres- 
ent every day and he made a splendid fight. If it had not been 
for him we would have been defeated. I think it is due to him 
that this Society should express its thanks to him for his valuable 
work. He is not a veteran, he is a young man, but he took hold 
of this work with great interest and spirit. I say to you that it 
was his fight there before the committee that won. 

General Howard : — I move that we take a vote of thanks and 
that some one draw it up and submit it to us in good shape, thank- 
ing him for the interest he has shown in this noble work. 

The President: — If the Society passes this motion the executive 
officers will draw up the resolution. All in favor say aye. 

The motion was carried. 

Captain Everest: — I place here on this table $53 that we have 
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collected, and Mr. Sherman having given him $5, makes in all 
$58 that we have collected for this man. 

The President : — I know Captain Emery will'be very thankful. 

General Noble: — If it is in order I wish to introduce to you 
Chaplain Hagerty, of Ransom Post, a comrade of the army, but 
not a member of this Society. He has a token that he wishes to 
present to us today. Will you receive it? 

The President: — Certainly. Please come forward. 

Chaplain Hagerty : — I understood that you had been at the bat- 
tle of Wilson's Creek, which was a very important battle in the 
great war, and it is probable that if that battle had been lost to us 
Missouri would have gone out of the Union and probably it might 
have turned the scale and you might not have been here today as 
representatives of a great and growing Nation as you are. My 
son-in-law was born on that battle field and has given to me ac- 
cess to it ever since. I secured some hickory grown on that field, 
and probably, Mr. President, fattened with the blood of the noble 
heroes that fell, together with General Lyon, who was leading 
them on so heroically. I have constructed many and many a little 
gavel out of that, and many a cane, and have done so much in 
that direction that Senator Warner at one of our encampments 
moved the President that Hagerty be prevented from denuding 
that battle ground any further. That, of course, was one of Sen- 
ator Warner's jokes. I have a little gavel here, sir, which is of 
no intrinsic vahie, but it is of value from its associations with 
that field. It is solid hickory with the bark on it, prepared by my 
own h'ands, and the handle of the gavel, commander and com- 
rades, is from the oak under which General Grant stood when he 
received his commission as Brigadier General, and under which T 
have stood many a time, down here at Ironton, about 80 miles 
south. Those two are associated together, the hickory head rep- 
resenting the solid, determined effort of the people, and the han- 
dle representing the man that has been the most illustrious among 
the commanders of the war. And so. Commander, I will take 
pleasure in presenting that little, insignificant thing, so far as ap- 
pearance is concerned, but wonderfully suggestive by its asso- 
ciation. 
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The President: — I take great pleasure in accepting the gavel 
for the Society and thank you for your sentiments in relation to 
it. Is there any other business before the meeting? 

Captain Richmond : — Mr. President and Gentlemen of the So- 
ciety: I do not think that I would be doing my full duty, nor 
would the pleasures of this meeting be complete to me did I not 
speak of a little incident that happened in Council Bluffs just 
upon the eve of my departure for this reunion. My train left at 
5 o'clock. I was in my office at half past four when the telephone 
bell rang. I detached the receiver from the hook and said "Hello, 
hello! Richmond, is that you?" "Yes." "When do you leave 
for St. Louis?" "At 5 o'clock." "I would like to see you at the 
Grand Hotel before you go. Couldn't you stop in a few mo- 
ments?" I said "y^s, I will step in on my way to the station." I 
put my satchel in my buggy that stood on the street and was 
driven to the Grand Hotel. When I entered the corridor I no- 
ticed probably a dozen or fifteen gentlemen, the officers of the 
Commercial Club, the Chairman of its Executive Committee, the 
Mayor of the city and several of the Council, and the gathering 
somewhat surprised me. Just at that time I noticed some one go- 
ing towards one of the private dining rooms of the Grand Hotel 
with a bucket in which were some bottles submerged in chopped 
ice. The gathering moved forward and they said: **Come on, 
Richmond !" I went in and in a moment or two the corks were 
pulled and glasses were filled and one of the genelemen stepped 
forward and he says: ''Let us drink to the health of the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee, its brave men and gracious 
women." I was simply astounded, and I said: "Gentlemen, I 
want to thank you in the name of the Society, as the only mem- 
ber of the Society present." One of them said to me : "When 
you get down to St. Louis just present my kind remembrances to 
General Howard." Another said: "Do not forget to mention 
my name to Colonel Cadle." Another said: "I want to be re- 
membered to" — oh, I do not know — a dozen members of this 
Society whom they had met two years ago at Council Bluffs. I 
said : "I will do all that." Then two or three ladies made 
their appearance and I became more nonplussed than ever. One 
of the ladies said: ''Captain Richmond, when you get to 
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St. Louis, present the kind remembrances of the ladies 
of Council Bluffs to all the members of the Society of the Army 
the Tennessee, especially the ladies whom we had the honor of 
meeting while at their reunion two years ago." I said: "It 
will give me great pleasure to do so." Now, this thing in itself 
may seem small, Mr. President, and members of the Society 
of the Army of Tennessee, but it embodied the beautiful senti- 
ment of patriotism and respect and regards for the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee. They said to me further: '*You 
may paraphrase the old Scotch statement that where MacGregor 
sits is the head of the table by saying that where General Dodge 
lives is the home of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
and we will so construe it. We want to say to the members of 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee that we expect them in 
Council Bluflfs in the near future. Richmond, you people have 
not long to live and we want to meet you often at the home of 
your beloved and honored President, and they can not come too 
often." Now, our meeting is set for 1909, but do not be sur- 
prised, members of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, if 
you hear something drop in Council Bluffs about the meeting for 
the succeeding year. We do not want to be selfish, at all, but our 
people, our 35,000 people of Council Bluffs, have a very warm 
spot in their hearts for this Society. 

I am only sorry that some man could not do this matter jus- 
tice, but I have done it in the best possible way that I could. T 
have told you just exactly how the people of Council Bluffs feel. 
I know the Society will appreciate what I have said along that 
line. Thank you. 

The President: — I wish to make an announcement that right 
after the lunch at the Loyal Legion rooms — where is that? 

Colonel Cadle: — Fourth and Olive. You go down to Fourth 
and turn on Olive? 

The President: — Mr. Busch, who is a celebrated manufacturer 
here, has extended an invitation to the Society to visit his man- 
ufactory right after this luncheon. They state that they will have 
two cars there to take you to the manufactory or business place ; 
I don't know exactly where that is myself, and will keep the cars 
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there during your visit and return you and all the members of the 
Society who desire to go to the hotel. 

Colonel Cadle: — What does he manufacture? 

The President : — Beer. All the Society who wish to go there 
will please do so. 

Captain Hodges : — If there is nothing before the house I would 
like to make a remark. 

The President : — You are in order. 

Captain Hodges : — A gentleman who spoke a few minutes ago 
made a remark that we have heard a great many times, and I 
think we have heard it too often — that we are passing away ; we 
are all going to die in a few minutes. 

Captain Richmond : — I am giving you two years longer. 

Captain Hodges : — I have given a little attention to that ques- 
tion of late and I want to remind the members of this Society and 
our friends who are here that these gentlemen in this room and 
those who constitute the members of this Society, the old officers 
of the army represent the selected lives of that army. A process 
of evolution has been going on ever since the war ended, and 
those who had organic diseases and weakened constitutions, and 
those who loved budge too much, most of them have passed 
away. Those of us who are living are men of strong constitu- 
tions, good habits and excellent morals. Under Darwin's theory 
of natural selection we represent the survival of the fittest. That 
is true physiologically. To illustrate, the mortality of the pen- 
sioners of the Union Army last year was only 4>^ per cent. The 
mortality of old soldiers of Great Britain of a corresponding age 
is 10 per cent. The longevity of members of the Loyal Legion 
was a trifle less than 4 per cent, and the average of members of 
tlie Loyal Legion is about 70 years. We are several years older, 
the officers of the army are several years older than the rank and 
file, and in the commandery of the State of Missouri of the 
L(\val Legion the mortality never has exceeded 4 per cent. We 
have about 75 nienibers in the city of St. Louis and we have only 
lost one companion this year. You look at us and see how healthy 
wo look. AAV do not believe we are going to die, and it is a fact 
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that tradition will tell you that a large factor in the maintenance 
and prolongation of life is a hopeful disposition, to look at life 
in an optimistic way, and I protest against this constant repetition 
that we are all passing away. 

General Howard: — Mr. President, Companion Hodges' speech 
has gone to my heart. I was there in Council Bluffs on my sev- 
enty-fifth birthday, and there was danger of alienating my affec- 
tions from my family and my friends I was so splendidly tt'eated. 
It is fresh in my memory today. Now, I want to say that there 
is not a sweeter place on the globe or a better place for a meeting 
when we get ready to go there, but I want to move that we re- 
spond to that beautiful greeting brought by our Companion Rich- 
mond by sending some choice sentiment back by him to those who 
were good enough to remember us. 

Mrs. Kemper: — As one of the ladies who were at Council 
Bluffs, I move that we three who are here now send our individ- 
ual thanks, Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Towne and I, I believe, are the only 
three that were there. I would like to send our special greetings 
back to Council Bluffs. 

General Howard : — I accept the amendment. 

The President: — Major Richmond has heard the sentiment of 
the Society and he can convey it to his comrades there. 

Captain Richmond : — I want to say that nothing will give me 
greater pleasure than to do it. 

The President: — Major Hodges, what is the time for the lunch 
at the Loyal Legion? 

Captain Hodges : — One o'clock. 

The President: — Has any comrade any other business? The 
ladies are invited to the lunch as well as the gentlemen. 

Captain Smith : — Does the Society go to the luncheon in a body 
or go as they please ? 

The President: — Colonel Cadle suggests that the bugle will 
sound at ten minutes to one, and we will all go down together. 

The following letter was received from Senator Warner: 
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Kansas City, Mo., November 11, 1908. 
My Dear Judge: — I deeply regret that I could not have been with you 
and the other companions at Calvary Cemetery to place a flower upon 
the grave of General William Tecumseh Sherman, one of America's 
greatest soldiers. Next to this I regret my enforced absence from your 
meeting tomorrow, as I am detained here by important litigation in 
which the interest of my clients seem to imperatively demand my at- 
tention. 

I shall be with you in spirit. Kindly drink with me to the Army of 
the Tejyiessee. 

Your friend and companion, 

Wm. Warneb. 
Judge Leo Rassieub, 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

The President : — I want to call the attention of the members 
of the Society and their friends who intend to be present at the 
banquet this evening to the fact that they should procure their 
tickets now. 

Colonel Cadle : — It is absolutely essential for my record that I 
have the name of every companion and their friends upon my 
registry book. There are several in the room who have not reg- 
istered. 

Colonel Reynolds : — If there is no further business, I move that 
we now adjourn. 

The motion was carried. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, November 20, 1908. 
Honorable Walteb I. SMnH, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 

Deab Sib: — At the meeting of the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee in St. Louis on November 11th the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Society of the Army of the Tennessee expresses 
its appreciation and thanks for the very able and successful efforts of 
the Honorable Walter I. Smith, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, before the 
House of Representatives in behalf of this Society in maintaining and 
preventing the removal of the Grant memorial from its original loca- 
tion in the Botanic Gardens in Washington, D. C. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Honorable 
Walter I. Smith by the executive officers of this Society. 

In addition to the resolutions of the Society I extend my personal 
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thanks for your good work in this matter, of which, as you know, I am 
personally acquainted. 
Thanking you for myself and on behalf of the Society, I am, 
Truly and cordially, 

Grenvdlle M. Dodge. 



Council Bluffs, Iowa, November £i, 1908, 
General Grenville M. Dodge, 
City: 
Dear General: — I am in receipt of your letter of November 20th in- 
closing the kind resolutions adopted by the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee with reference to my efforts in connection with the location 
of the Grant memorial. 

I wish to express to you my high appreciation of the courtesy of 
the Society and assure you that all that was done by me was a labor 
of love that I was glad to perform. 
With assurance of my high regard, I am, ' 

Cordially yours, 

Walter I. Smith. 
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THE BANQUET. 

The members of the Society and their friends assembled 
in the dining room of the Southern Hotel at eight o'clock p.m. 
for the banquet. 

After the eating and drinking was concluded and after the 
song "America," the President said : 

I recognize General Black to offer a resolution. 

General Black: — Mr. Commander, I tender the following 
resolution for the consideration of the Society : 

The Society of the Army of the Tennessee in Thirty-eighth 
Reunion assembled desires to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
people of St. Louis as tendered and shown in every hour of our 
stay, of the Comrades and companions who have anticipated and 
satisfied every reasonable wish, of the ladies who have honored 
us by their presence, of all in authority, the Governor of the 
State, the city's civic authorities and also the private organiza- 
tions and individual citizens who have treated us with lavish 
kindness. To them each and all we return our best wishes. We 
thank the Father Almighty, who led our armies to victory, that 
this people might be great and free, and this government be con- 
tinued for His great purposes, and who, mindful of our infirmities 
who are here present, has led us, after so many years to this 
noble city that we should enjoy His blessings and the crowning 
of the work He gave us to do, and that we might look again 
into each other's faces and greet each other as we renew our on- 
ward march, and for all the peace and restoration He has be- 
stowed. 

At your request, Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
these resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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The President: — The first toast, "The President of the 
United States," to be responded to by General John W. Noble. 

First Toast— "T/t^ President of the United States." 

Response by General John W. Noble. 

General Noble: — Mr. President, Companions, Ladies and 
Gentlemen and P'ellow Citizens : Because I hope there are 
here tonight others than those that formed our own armies 
and even who were opposed to us, because we have arrived at 
a period where the old lines of opposition have happily been 
erased, if not entirely, yet so much so that standing as we do 
tonight on the banks of the Mississippi River we recognize 
that there is no East, there is no West, there is no North, 
there is no South, when you come to speak of the chief magis- 
trate of oar great republic, the President of the United States. 
Think for a moment, my friends, that you are on the banks of 
the great waters flowing from the north to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
think of the obstructions that were attempted to be made to 
that mighty stream of commerce and national life in the days 
gone by ; think, Army of the Tennessee, of the river of Ten- 
nessee that flowed into the Ohio and of the Ohio that flowed 
into the Mississippi ; think of the mighty forces gathered from 
mountain and plain that came down like the streams to make 
that river free ; and when at Vicksburg, our Great Com- 
mander at last achieved his signal success, how the national 
life revived, when w^e all felt that the victory was won. Here 
you are on the banks of the Mississippi, here you have as- 
sembled once more where Lyon and Frank P. Blair and 
Ulysses S. Grant and General William Tecumseh Sherman 
lived. They all knew the vast importance of this great west. 
Think what they achieved with your assistance. The days 
have rolled by, the river is free, running unvexed to the sea. 
There is no man north or south that does not rejoice that it 
:s so. The vast cotton fields of the South are receiving more 
riches than even the wheat fields of the North because of 
one great fact — we have a United States. Look out towards 
Europe and recognize the influence that the United States, with 
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its vastness, its greatness, its intelligence, exercises in the councils 
of the world. At The Hague or wherever arbitration or com- 
mercial interests are at stake there is no nation like ours for 
the decision of the vast interests of humanity. Our representa- 
tive in Congress (Bartholdt) stands high in the estimation of the 
whole European world. Look towards the Orient and behold the 
mighty fleet sailing the ocean with power almost indescribable, 
but not for war. Its flag is this beautifkil flag that surrounds 
us tonight. It is borne on every ship. They sail on from port 
to port and from nation to nation, not threatening, not in warlike 
attitude, but saying to all, "We are the representatives of the 
power and the peaceful disposition of the great United States.'* 
Suppose we had been dissevered, suppose that secession had suc- 
ceeded, where would we now have been? In the great chasm of 
national dissolution, impotency and inability to carry out for all 
mankind the great thoughts of our forefathers, protection by all 
for each of life, liberty and property. We have escaped from 
that by union, by strength, by that national influence that under 
the benificence of heaven has descended upon us. 

The President of the United States! The office is not" a 
personal matter. I care not whether you take Washington or 
Madison or Jackson that came up as a military hero, or Winfield 
Scott, who lost in his aspiration for the presidency, or Taylor, 
who was the exponent of the Mexican war, or Abraham Lincoln, 
that stood for us in the Army of the Tennessee, or William 
McKinley, who fought the Spanish War, or any other of the 
great commanders. They did not make the war, they did not 
reap the rewards of the war. It was the national thought, the 
great impulse of that mighty nation of which we form a part, 
that goes on from time to time from Washington down through 
the diff^erent periods that I have mentioned and achieves the 
onward march of whom? Of the people of the United States. 
Of the intelligence and virtue and beauty of the women, the 
nobility of the men that from period to period responded to their 
country's call with patriotism and courage and efficiency. Here 
is the presiding genius of the nation ; this is the President of the 
United States. And I hope I do not intrude upon the sentiments 
of any man or woman here tonight when I say that we return 
to him who now holds the high executive place of chief magis- 
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trate of the United States our confidence in his integrity, our 
belief in his patriotism and our sincere conviction that he will 
be followed by another equally great with him. 

Let us believe in our country, let us confide in those whom 
the people by their votes, broad and wide and significant and in- 
telligent, have placed over us, and then you and I, my fellow 
citizens, will go down the pathway of time confident and assured 
that our country thus supported by virtue and intelligence and 
truth will endure to make this flag of ours bright as it is today 
for all the succeeding ages. 

*'The Star Spangled Banner" was sung by Air. IMiles. 

Captain Harris: — May I interrupt the proceedings to state 
that fourteen years ago, at the meeting of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee in this city we had the nerve to pass off 
that singer, Mr. Miles, as the drummer boy of the Army of the 
Tennessee and there was not one of them discovered it? 

The President: — On account of one of our speakers having 
to leave to take a train, I will have to change the order of the 
toasts, and the next toast will be the fifth, 'The Army." Re- 
sponse by Major General O. O. Howard. 

Fifth Toast — ''The Army." 

Response by Major General O. O. Howard, U. S. A. 

General Howard: — Companions, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
thought tonight that I would say a few words with reference 
to some peculiar characteristics of our Generals, first beginning 
with General Grant. The first time I saw General Grant he came 
down from Nashville to Stevenson, Alabama. I had come over 
from Bridgeport to see General Hooker, who was in command 
of two divisions of the Eleventh Corps and two of the Twelfth. 
My command was at Bridgeport, Alabama, on the Tennessee 
River. It was ten miles back. The train came down from Nash- 
ville and I was told that General Grant was on that train. I 
had conceived a very queer sort of a notion of him because I 
had seen so much in the papers about him. I stepped into the 
car and I looked towards the other end and they told me that 
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that was Grant. At first I was quite disappointed. He was rather 
thin in flesh and lame from a fall from his horse and hardly 
able to ride. He sat there with two or three of the officers about 
him of his staff. I came forward and was presented to him and 
he smiled and extended his hand and said, "General Howard, I 
am very glad to see you." That is all he said. I tried to say 
one or two things and thought the best way for me to do with 
my rank or want of it was to bow and step back. Just as I 
stepped back an officer came from General Hooker's headquarters 
and said, "General Grant, General Hooker has his headquarters 
at a certain part of this village, Stevenson, and he would very 
much like to have you come up there and spend the night with 
him," offering his hospitality. I watched General Grant to see 
what he would say. Instantly he said this, and it seemed 
quite cold to me. He said, "If General Hooker wants to see 
me he will find me on this train." Word was carried to Hooker 
and immediately he came down and paid his respects, as was 
proper, to the General, who was senior to him in command. 
General Hooker previously had had command of the Army of 
the Potomac, but he had now only a small command, and that 
was within the limits of General Grant's command and General 
Grant was his senior. I pondered on that and what was my 
conclusion? It was this, that General Grant did not intend that 
any general should get any ascendency over him. He had a 
quiet way of asserting himself on that occasion and I found 
afterwards on every occasion. Kind, pleasant and condescending, 
but no man could ride over him. He said he was going on to 
Bridgeport and I had to go back on the same train and he said, 
"Howard, I am going to stay with you over night." I was very 
much troubled about it because I had recently been to Bridgeport 
and we had a Confederate camp there variously populated, and I 
had very small accommodations for the General and his staff. 
But I invited him to my little tent. I had a square tent, ordinary 
size, and when Grant came in right on the side of the camp was 
a whisky flask. That frightened me. An officer in Chattanooga 
had brought it down and I want to assure you honestly it was 
empty when it came in there. I said to Grant, "That flask is not 
mine. I don't drink." His answer was a strange one to me 
from what I had heard, but he said, "Neither do I." That 
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ended the conversation on that point. You can draw your in- 
ferences. Now during that evening and in that tent I got at 
what I call the key to General Grant^s success all through the 
war. You may not agree with me. I do not suppose any one 
will particularly. This is it: We were talking of General 
Hooker. General Hooker was very ambitious. He was a very 
energetic man. He was called 'Tighting Joe" Hooker, and he 
did royal service again and again. There is nothing to say 
against him. But when he were speaking of him I said, ''General 
Grant, don't you think it is a hard thing for an officer to step 
down from a higher command to a lower one?" You know 
in the army we have generally three divisions to form a corps. 
Civilians outside do not generally understand that. Now his 
rank was that of Major General. He said, "Howard, I don't 
think so." He said it very considerately. He said, "I am en- 
titled to a division and only to a division by my rank, and if I 
should take a command higher than that entrusted to me by my 
government I would be flying in the face of Providence." That 
is what I mean. Grant never swore, never used an oath, was 
always reverent. Why? His mother had taught him reverence 
and he always laughed and said, ''I can't swear," and he did not 
swear. And his confidence was in God and in Divine Providence. 
And he intended fearlessly always, as you know he did in every 
campaign, in every battle to do his duty and trust in the Al- 
mighty to carry him through. At Belmont he fought his way in 
and fought his way out. At P^ort Henry and Donelson you 
know what he did. And all the way along where there was a 
possibility to do it he did not stop, he went on and did what 
he could, exercising his best judgment, generally taking the of- 
fensive except where it was absolutely impossible so to do. Now, 
when a man does that, starts with those principles, to me he is 
the very epitome of an American General. And of course we 
will give nine points always to citizenship and one to generalship, 
and we always claim, we Generals, that we are just as good 
citizens as we would be if we did not belong to the army. 

Now, there was one time a little later, and this is the time 
that I saw Sherman. A great many Generals preceding Grant 
had said, and I think the New York Tribune also had said, that 
the way to do was to do so and so ; go right ahead and do it. It 
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is all right, you know, to say it. But Grant had a very simple 
way. I used to think he got his Adjutant General to do it, but 
I found afterwards that he would write it in his own hand. He 
said to Thomas, who had come in command of the Army of the 
Cumberland, ''Have Hooker with his command move right across 
the country the twenty-eight miles to Lookout Valley/' and 
so on. Just gave it as an order. I remember standing with 
General Hooker and looking at the great Tennessee that was 
passing by us and he said, ''Howard, that is a terrible order, 
Longstreet will come down from the top of Lookout Movmtaia 
and he will wipe us out." But still Grant ordered it and \v(t went 
and Longstreet didn't wipe us out. I went into 'Jhattanooga, 
crossed the bridge at Brown's Ferry and thence crossing back 
into Chattanooga, as all of you remember, on that bridge and 
went into a room and there was General Grant and General 
Thomas and General Gordon Granger and General Sheridan 
and General Palmer and General Baird and myself. I do not 
remember any others who wxre present. I think it was in the 
Crutchfield House on the second floor. While we were there 
there came in a singular character. He had been ordered all the 
way from the Mississippi over and they didn't quite get Dodge 
over there, but Dodge was on his way and he came bursting in 
somewhat like a boy just out of school, and it was Sherman. 
Happy, hearty, bouyant ; just burst in upon us. And Grant rose 
up and very quietly said, "How are you, Sherman?" And he 
answered back, "Well, as well as could be expected; my com- 
mand is coming on," and then talked a few minutes about that 
and he says : "Sherman, take a chair, take a chair of honor.'' 
But Sherman said, "The chair of honor, that belongs to you, 
General." "Oh," said Grant, "never mind that, I always give 
precedence to age." "Well," Sherman says, "if you put it on that 
ground I must accept." Grant was holding a cigar and he took 
the cigar and looked at it and sat down in the rocking chair. 
Now these are little incidents, but I began to see the character 
of the men about me. And that night I heard the campaign dis- 
cussed as I had never heard them before in the East — freely 
and fully. Thomas generally reserved his judgment somewhat 
like a solemn judge. General Grant listened carefully and said 
almost nothing. Sherman talked freely and others did about 
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the situation. I was quite a stranger then and took in pretty 
well the general situation of affairs. Where was Bragg? All 
around about us, occupying Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge 
and the intervening country. Well, the result of that talk was 
this, that we were very soon to attack. One day there came 
in an application from Braxton Bragg. He says, "General Grant, 
I want you to remove the noncombatants, women and children 
particularly, from Chattanooga, for I must begin shelling to- 
morrow morning." Grant smiled and looked it over a while and 
he says, "I am really afraid Bragg is going to run away." It 
shows the quickness of his interpretation of his enemy and it was 
shown on that occasion and on many others. That was a mag- 
nificent quality of his. He understood very well that Bragg was 
merely working for time, trying to bluff him a little. We began 
by a reconnoissance. I watched that reconnoissance with great in- 
terest. I had marched my Eleventh Corps in and was right to 
the left of the Fourth Corps and the Fourteenth Corps was on 
the right of that. The Fourth Corps was designated to make 
the reconnoissance and our Confederate friends thought it was one 
of Grant's parades. We knew better. We knew it was going 
to be a reconnoissance, simply to go ahead and perhaps come back 
after we had gone ahead. See what was there and just try the 
enemy. In a few minutes the skirmishers began to fire at each 
other from one side and the other, and the Fourth Corps, I 
watched it as it went along. It was a magnificent display. They 
ran over Orchard Knob and took possession and then I looked 
around. Grant was sitting there quietly and never said a word. 
Sometimes he would take a pretty deep pull on his cigar, and 
Thomas didn't have any cigar, but kept pressing his glasses 
against his eyes and he said nothing. I was watching them be- 
cause I had never seen those two men in battle. I wanted to see 
bow they behaved. I wanted to learn myself how to behave. 
I might be in battle again before long. Just as soon as Orchard 
Knob was taken Grant gave one order and these were the words : 
"Entrench and send up reinforcements." One sentence. Then 
immediately, of course, orderlies were going out in every direc- 
tion and Thomas was executing the order and I was pushing on 
my men to support the Fourth Corps and it wasn't long before 
we were stretched over the field. 
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I won't dwell any longer on that. After the war Gen- 
eral Grant went around the world and when he came back 
again I met him at Vancouver Barracks in Washington Ter- 
ritory. He was sitting with others at a table where most of 
them had some glasses of wine or something, but his glasses 
were all turned down. He called a waiter who took one of 
these little trays, I don't remember exactly what it was, a 
kind of a silver waiter and had him bring some wine to me 
with General Grant's compliments. I was very abstemious in 
those days and I simply declined, and he laughed. He shook 
all over. He said, "I wanted to see how the Pacific coast af- 
fected you." Then we were going up a little later toward the 
town, up to my house to a reception, and Mrs. Grant and 
the General were in the spring wagon with me and we came 
across a big building, not quite as big as the one we visited 
today, which they call the brewery of St. Louis, but it was 
a high building built of brick, and General Grant says: "What 
is that?" I said, 'It is a brewery." "A brewery," he said ; "it must 
have been built on your account, there wasn't any such thing 
here in my day." That gives you light on the humor of the 
man. We were going next day up the Willamette toward 
Portland, Ore., and when we came in sight of the city the 
buildings and docks were all covered with people, and Gen- 
eral Grant said: *7"li^» come here!" That was his wife. *']nst 
look at that, all that demonstration is for you. When I came 
here before there were not three people on the dock." Now, 
General Sherman I met just before the first battle of Bull 
Run. I knew him slightly. It was about the time that Mr. 
Lincoln, with John Sherman, went down to see his brigade. 
He might have been by that time a Brigadier General, but 
he was commanding a brigade of five regiments. There was 
One of these regiments which was a three months' regiment 
and reckoning from the time of enlistment their time was 
out, but reckoning from the time of muster in their time 
was not out. There was a great deal of discontent because 
they were not allowed to go home, and one young Captain 
stepped to the Colonel and he said: "Colonel Sherman, I am 
going home to New York, my business is suffering and I 
am just going home to New York." Sherman says: "No, you 
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don't, your time is not out. You are not going/' said he. "Yes, 
I am, I will go." **Well/' said Sherman, "if you move a step I 
will shoot you as I would a dog." The man turned white 
and stepped back into his place. When the President came 
down there he said, "I want to see Colonel Sherman's regi- 
ment," and he went down to see them, and they asked the 
Colonel to get into the carriage and he got into the car- 
riage with them. They were just going off the ground when 
this same Captain ran up and said: "Oh, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 
Lincoln," and Lincoln told the driver to stop. There were 
four of them in the carriage. He looked back over the side 
of the carriage and he saw this young Captain, coming up, 
and he said, "Mr. Lincoln, Colonel Sherman says if I don't do 
so and so he will have me shot like a dog." Mr. Lincoln put 
his hand up and in a kind of stage whisper he said : "I know 
Colonel Sherman very well, and I think he would do it." That 
sustained the discipline. There was no shooting, not then. 

Well, General Sherman and I were together after we 
got together that night that I told you about, met on the 
bridge, he was building a bridge over at the end of Mis- 
sionary Ridge and I \yas coming from the other side and 
just as the last boat was being put in he sprang over to 
me and he said : "Howard, I am glad to see you," and took my 
hand. From that time on to the close of the war General 
Sherman and I were together in all the operations, and I want 
to say in answer to some things that have appeared in 
magazines that they are simply not true. He never treated 
me with any disrespect by word or by thought or by action, 
and I always felt that I had his sincere friendship. And, of 
course, I worked for him night and day from that time on 
until we parted in Washington. 

I do not like to say it in Dodge's presence, but I really 
think that Sherman, from what he said to me, believed that 
General Dodge, our President, was the best officer for op- 
erations. Why? Because he was such a capital engineer. 
He could build a bridge four or six stories high quicker 
than any other man, and he could put a bridge across a 
river when he was asked to do it, right away, without the 
slightest hesitation and quicker than any of us. There 
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was one other thing. He liked to consult him about rail- 
ways. We didn't have but one line of railroad, and it 
needed a little railway knowledge to give us the constant 
supplies that we had to have. I am sure you do well to 
honor him and make him President again and again of this 
Society. And I hope he will live many, many years and serve 
us as he has often, and always v^^ith singular fidelity. 

Now there is oae incident that I will give you and then 
I will close. There is a good deal said about it. Some clergy- 
men have said a great deal about it, and I have had undue 
honor on account of it. But these are the simple facts. 
When I was assigned to a new duty and received from 
General Sherman a beautiful letter expressing the greatest 
confidence in me and thinking I had got a superhuman task 
when I became Commissioner of Freedom and Refugees, Mr. 
Stanton says: *1 want you to hold on to the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee for the present;'' and he gave this 
reason, in order that you may select men from it to do duty 
by detail in different parts of the United States. General 
Sherman just before the review called me into the office, I 
think he called me into the Adjutant General's office and we 
were together, possibly my son was present, the one who fell 
in the Philippines, but I think not ; I think we were there 
alone, and this is what took place: He says, "General Howard, 
I want you to give up the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee to General Logan." He said General Logan was 
very much disappointed and his friends were disappointed 
because he did not succeed Major General McPherson, and 
I think it will be very gratifying to him and please his friends 
if you will step out and let him have the command at this 
review. You know I was a soldier. I have been now 55 years 
in the army. I have, I think, all the instincts of a soldier, but T 
said: ^'General Sherman, don't you think it is a little severe to 
ask me to give up the command of the Army of the Tennessee 
before the great review?" I had had the command longer than 
anybody else except General Grant himself, and we never in 
all the marches and all the campaigns and all of the going 
into battles, of the starting in the early mornings, sometimes 
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at 2 o'clock and sometimes at 3 and sometimes at 4. never 
one of the grand divisions was ten minutes behind time from 
the beginning of my administration until the end. So I felt 
that it was pretty hard. And Sherman said this to me, and 
he did not say it with any wrong motive but he said it 
kindly and tenderly as he would have said it to his own son. 
He said: "Howard, you are a Christian and you don't mind 
such things." I said: "Of course, Sherman, if you put it on 
that ground, I submit.'' But tears came to my eyes, and as I was 
walking out through the door I heard him say something, I 
don't know what it was, I did not understand it and I shut the 
door and went out. When the review came on in the morn- 
ing I said: "I am not going to be left out of this thing." I 
had one aid-de-camp with me and I got two orderlies and 
we rode around by the monument and rode up to the Capitol, 
just as the Army of the Tennessee was starting from Capitol Hill, 
and I went and put myself right by the side of Barry, who 
was General Sherman's chief of artillery, and I said, "Barry, 
I am going to ride with you today," and sent my aid-de-camp 
back to the other officers and the orderlies with the orderlies, 
but before we started, Sherman said: "Where is Howard?" 
Somebody said, '*He is back there with Barry." And he turned 
around to me and said: "Come up here." I rode up to him 
and he said: "Don't you know you are to ride with me?" 
"No," I said ; "I did not know it." He says : "You are." And all 
along we went together. I tried my best to give him the 
precedence. I wanted him to have it, wanted him to have the 
eclat, and he would not let me. Side by side, horses with 
oven heads, we marched along. But such an ovation I do not 
think anybody ever received. I don't know how much of it 
was for me, but I am willing to give it all to Sherman. And 
General Logan commanded the Army of the Tennessee. Now 
over 40 years, I think it was 42 or 43 years afterward, 
I was giving an address in Hartford, Conn., at the college 
there, Trinity College. McCook's cousin entertained me at his 
house, Professor McCook. I think I had Sherman and the 
march to the sea avS a subject. After the lecture was over 
I received a telephonic message: "General Howard, I have 
a letter that belongs really to you; left by General Sherman," 
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and he said, "Would you like to see it ?'* I said, "Yes." And he 
came over and brought the letter and there was a letter 
written by General Sherman to me, after I left him, asking me, 
or really almost commanding me to ride with him at that 
review, and telling me how General Logan had received the 
news, and he was very much pleased to think that I had 
stepped aside and let him have the command. Now you 
know that letter was given to me by the young man and 
his name was Asmutli. He said it was put into the hands 
of his father. It must have dropped down onto the floor 
of Sherman's office and a young fellow by the name of Raines, 
who was the son of a Confederate, but a little later was one 
of our clerks, had picked it up and had given it to this Asmuth 
and Asmuth had had it framed and had given it to his son 
before his death and here over forty years afterward I found 
that letter, and I want to say to you that I took it home, and 
it is right up there by the side of General Grant's picture. 

Now, just understand this, that General Sherman, as we 
heard yesterday, was a patriotic man, and he was a thorough- 
ly good man and God bless his memory. 

General Leake: — ]\Iay I be pardoned for interrupting here 
just to tell one little incident about General Grant and Hooker 
on the authority of General Sooy Smith ? General Sooy Smith 
says he called upon General Hooker at that place and he in 
the conversation said: "What is to hinder these rebels up there 
shelling me ?" He said : "I am very greatly exposed here, and 
if you are going to General Grant's headquarters I wish you 
would tell him that I am in very great danger here and very 
much exposed." And he went on and told General Grant, and 
General Grant says: "I have heard that thing from General 
Hooker often, and if hear it again I think I will say to him 
that in my opinion when two hostile armies approach each 
other any portion of either must be in a very dangerous po- 
sition." 

"The Battle Hymn of the Republic" was sung by the Glee 
Club, after which the President introduced Captain Henry 
King, of Missouri, who was received with applause and spoke 
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as follows: Second toast, "The Army of the Tennessee, from 
Belmont to Bentonville." Response by Captain Henry King. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — I thank you very 
much for your amiable greeting. In fact, to be entirely frank, 
your programme committee has arranged that matter already 
by stipulating exactly how long I shall talk, and that com- 
mittee is composed of gentlemen who know by experience 
just about how much an intelligent audience will endure. 

I knew a man once who began talking on an occasion 
of this kind under a limitation of five minutes, and he said: 
"I can not possibly tell you all I know in five minutes. If I 
had ten or fifteen minutes, probably I could. I am in a sim- 
ilar predicament tonight. You have given me a topic which 
I could not adequately deal with if I should go on and talk 
about it until — well — until Bryan was elected President, but 
I have the advantage in one respect of being on the skirmish 
line, so to speak, with a large assemblage of Generals and 
Colonels and all that sort of thing, and if you begin throwing 
things at me I will simply fall back on these gentlemen and 
let them fight it out, and save the day as they have done 
so often before. 

And that reminds me that just before the beginning of 
the Spanish War one of our printers, a veteran in the Union 
Army, came and leaned over my desk and he says: "Say, do 
you think there is going to be another war?" "I don't know, 
I am sure/' I says ; "It looks very much like it." "Well," he says, 
"if there is, I want to go, and I want one of two places. I 
want to be either a Major General or a sutler, because," he says, 
"I notice in times of battle the Major General is always about 
a mile behind the firing line and the sutler about a mile further 
back." 

From Belmont to Bentonville, from the practical begin- 
ning to the practical ending of the most astounding and 
tremendous catastrope of modern times. From the earliest 
stages to the latest stages of a four years' contest which 
involved a whole century of history, of evolution, of civiliza- 
tion ; from the first chapter to the closing chapter of a story 
crowded with picturesque and thrilling incidents, with mul- 
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tiplied tragedies and yet with frequent comedies, with high 
courage and devotion, with infinite suffering and sacrifice, 
and yet with tenacious buoyancy. In short, the historic 
annals of our unsurpassed and forever unsurpassable Army of 
the Tennessee. 

Belmont in itself was not much of a battle we now 
know, but at the time it had importance in several respects. 
For one thing and mainly it was the first battle in which 
Grant ever performed the duties of a General commanding, 
and he learned there a lesson of victory which he carried 
with him through all the long toilsome way to Appomattox. 
Then it was the first battle in which the troops engaged had 
ever participated and they bore themselves with proper brav- 
ery and obedience. Furthermore, it supplemented previous 
military operations in this latitude in such a way as to make it 
practically certain that Missouri was going to stay in the 
Union. And the fact can not be too often stated that Mis- 
souri was saved to the Union chiefly by the fidelity of her 
German-American population, the element typified for us 
here tonight in the person of our much esteemed comrade, 
Leo Rassieur. We were just beginning to learn then what 
kind of a task we had undertaken. Previously we had cer- 
tainly not anticipated its full dimensions. We were like 
the fellow Lincoln used to tell of who made all of his ar- 
rangements to go over and whip Bill Grimes, and was taken 
back at the start when somebody asked him, "Suppose Bill 
Grimes whips you ?" "Well/' he said, 'T hadn't thought of that. 
I guess I had better not hurry." Thus it was with us, and 
I think we never quite got the true soldierly feeling until it 
began to dawn upon us that the other fellows were just 
as much afraid of us as we were of them. And that, after 
all, is the first and best lesson in the philosophy of war. We 
did not really achieve a substantial victory, you remember, 
until we reached and captured Fort Donelson. Up to that 
time there had been a good deal of loud, flamboyant talk among 
us about the great anxiety to get into a great battle and 
to see the war in all its dramatic pomp and circumstance. We 
saw it there, and I do not recollect ever hearing any such 
talk afterward. 
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General Grant always contended that the war could have 
been brought to a speedy close if the advantage there gained 
had been properly improved. He may have been right. I do 
not know, any more than I know if he was right when he 
said that the same thing should have been done after Gettys- 
burg. But I do know that only three weeks after that another 
terrific battle took place in the Southwest, down here in 
which one of the most gallant figures was a young man com- 
manding a regiment who is still living and who is still a 
young man in spite of all that old Anno Domini has been 
able to do to him, a man whom you all admire; and to 
your admiration, I beg to add the tribute of forty-five years 
of personal attachment and devotion. I refer to the dis- 
tinguished President of this Society, General Grenville M. 
Dodge. Three weeks later came the stupendous test of Shiloh, 
where American manhood on the one side met American man- 
hood on the other side in a free, open field without fortifica- 
tions or anything to hide behind except the trees, and it was 
jocularly remarked at the time that there were not enough 
of them for the officers. You know how it ended and how 
after two long days of fierce and continuous fighting by 
75,000 men, the Union forces held the field and they hold it 
yet; those of them who remained there side by side with 
an equal number of Confederates sleeping the sleep of ultimate 
sleep and of mutual and imperishable honor. 

After that profound experience we ceased to speculate 
about the termination of the war. We did not yet know, of 
course, that it was to cover a million square miles of terri- 
tory, and embrace 2,200 engagements, of which 150 were no- 
table battles, but we did begin to wonder if after all Provi- 
dence was co-operating with us and we had been led to be- 
lieve if it would not be better after all to take refuge in 
Napoleon's theory that God is on the side of the last re- 
serve. There was no irreverency intended, of course^ but 
simply an inclination to modify your theology to suit pres- 
ent and practical uses just as a great many of us Presby- 
terians recently did in order to give ourselves the pleasure 
and the advantage of voting for the Unitarian candidate for 
President. 
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It took us nearly three years to get from Belmont to 
Atlanta through Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Chat- 
tanooga, Resaca, Kenesaw, Peach Tree Creek, and in those 
conflicts the Army of the Tennessee emblazoned upon the roll 
of military distinction the names of Grant, of Sherman, of 
McPherson, of Logan, of Howard, of Blair and numberless 
other men of minor rank, but of equal faithfulness. It is 
a wonderful story. If I had a Mississippi River full of elo- 
quence I could not properly describe or characterize it. It is 
filled with great, abiding and inspiring memories; those mem- 
ories belonging, of course, in a general way to our coun- 
try and to the world, but in a personal sense, my comrades, 
they belong first to us, and we have the best right to cele- 
brate them and to cherish them as the choicest possessions of 
our lives. 

I must hurry along. I am afraid I won't get to 
Bentonville on time. When we reached Atlanta we 
got very near to the solar plexus of the Confederacy; 
and then soon came the order to abandon Atlanta, to 
cut loose from everything behind us and to make our way 
to the sea. On the surface it seemed a desperately hazardous 
expedition. Even Mr. Lincoln, with all his faith and con- 
fidence, was constrained to ask General Grant to suspend 
the order and General Grant relates this, he says: *'My recol- 
lection is that in deference to the President's wish I did send 
a dispatch to Sherman asking him to wait a day or two, or 
else," he says, and you can imagine him smiling while he 
writes it, "or else the connections between us had already been 
cut and I could not do so." It turned out as Sherman and 
Grant had expected. The march to the sea was comparatively 
a picnic. The most arduous thing we had to do was the 
tearing up of railroad tracks and the twisting of the rails 
so that they could not be used again. We got our food by 
foraging — in a regular way, of course. The bummers were 
sent out every day to bring in everything that seemed to them 
to be fit to eat, and as a general rule we fared pretty well. 
But there were times when there was a scarcity, as for in- 
stance when the General overtook a straggler, and he was 
eating persimmons, and he asked him if he did not know that 
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those were not fit for food. "Well, I am not eating them for 
food, General," he said. "I am eating them to pucker up my 
stomach to fit my rations." But when we got to Savannah 
and the fleet was waiting for us we got an abundance of 
provisions and a nice supply of new clothing, and best of 
all, thick packages of letters from home. Those letters 
brought with them the mellow smell of the hollyhock, a 
glimpse of the old back yards, the familiar bark of the old 
house dog at the gate, and at the doors and at the windows 
the radiant faces of the girls we had left behind us. We were 
thinking a good deal about things of that kind about that 
time, because it seemed to us that we were on our way back 
to them. What else could it mean when we were ordered from 
Savannah to the Carolinas in midwinter? And what a pur- 
gatorial journey was that. Rivers everywhere, always an- 
other river to cross, and the rivers widened into swamps so 
that you could not tell where the river stopped and the 
swamp began ; justifying the remark of a poor, fatigued soldier 
wading one of them, who said: "We must be crossing this 
river lengthwise." Swamp succeeded swamp and sometimes 
we marched for as much as a mile and a half in mud and 
water knee deep, and the odor of sulphur pervaded the at- 
mosphere, particularly around the wagons where the poor 
mules were trying to get the wagons through. Those of 
you who have never heard an army teamster talk to his mules 
under circumstances of that kind have no idea of the vivid and 
picturesque possibilities of the English language, and if my 
good friend Chaplain Niccolls will kindly pretend not to be 
listening to me I am going to say right here that I think pro- 
fanity should be recognized, if it is not already, as a legiti- 
mate and potent factor in the war business; just as I know it 
is for instance in the newspaper business. True, General Grant 
said he never used a profane expletive in his life. How he 
got along without it I am sure I don't know. Certainly very 
few other commanders ever handicapped themselves in that 
way. Sherman did not, I know, nor McPherson, nor Logan, 
nor, I must say it, Dodge. In fact, I can recall but one man 
who did, and that was the eminent Christian soldier who was 
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ever going forward as the hymn directs and who was here 
tonight and spoke for himself, General Howard. 

Finally, smutty and grimy and soil stained, we reached Ben- . 
tonville, and near there we met and defeated the fine army 
of General Joe Johnston. It was not one of the great battles 
of the war, but it had a great significance. It meant that the 
end was close at hand, the Confederacy had reached the 
crumbling and collapsing stage, coming events were casting 
their shadows before in a way not to be misunderstood, the 
clouds were rolling back, the sun was shining through them, 
there was a rainbow in the sky. arched from sea to sea 
and splendid with promise of peace, safety and happiness. 
First there was a line of red like a scarf, then just above 
it a line of white, then above that another line of white, and 
then another white stripe and so on, alternately red and white 
to the number of thirteen in all, and over in the upper left-hand 
corner of the combination, toward Belmont, loomed up a patch 
of blue, in which a cluster of stars glittered, thirty-six of 
them corresponding to the then whole number of States, North 
and South, and the rainbow in the sky over the Army of 
the Tennessee at Bentonville was nothing less than that tri- 
umphant emblem which we have learned to call with lifelong 
pride and fondness, Old Glory. 

The toast, "Patriotism," was responded to by Mrs. J. L. Ben- 
nett, as follows : 

Third Toast — ''Patriotism:'' 

Response by Mrs. J. LeRoy Bennett. 

;Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Patriotism is the foundation of free government. To keep that 
foundation strong and solid, as the generations come and go, it 
must be taught to the young. 

General Washington in 1781, at Providence, said of the 
children who surrounded him, bearing torches: 'We may be 
beaten by the English, it is in the chance of war; but behold 
an army which they can never conquer." 

Our doors are so wide open to immigration, that the 
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forming of clubs and the teaching of patriotism in the public 
schools is a necessity. 

There are many children's patriotic societies; one of the 
most successful is called 'The Children of the Republic." 
This movement had its inception in Cincinnati in 1902; the 
first club, consisting of thirty-five boys, was formed in a 
room in one of the public schools. Now there are many in 
successful operation throughout our land. 

In Chicago, where we have so many childr^ of foreign- 
born parents these clubs are established in the Municipal 
Playgrounds and in all other localities where it has been found 
best to plant them. 

A club has been formed for the newsboys, also one for -the 
postoffice boys. A most successful one is in operation in a 
Catholic Home for boys on the West Side. In Sherman Park 
the club is composed of boys and girls. This is called the 
General Sherman Club. 

These clubs have a simple constitution and by-laws, the ob- 
ject the mutual improvement of the members by the study of 
American history, of the underlying principles of good govern- 
ment and of whatever tends to the promotion of goo.d citizenship. 

The offices are all held by the children and the meetings are 
conducted under parliamentary rules. They are opened with the 
ritual, the salute to the flag, the flag pledge as given in the 
American Flag Association report, taught by the patriotic in- 
structors of the Grand Army of the Republic and in general use 
in the public schools of Illinois : *T pledge allegiance to my flag 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all;" the singing of "America." Then 
the regular order of business which they are taught to transact 
properly followed by an interesting program tending always 
towards patriotism. 

In Illinois, to the rural districts traveling libraries of 
patriotic books have been sent. 

June 14, 1777, Congress passed the act which brought our 
flag into being. 

The first United States flag raised over a public school 
was floated in May, 1812, over a log schoolhouse on Catamount 
Hill, Colrain, Massachusetts. 
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The Fifth street grammar school of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, claims to be the first school of the country to raise 
the United States flag and make it a permanent feature of 
public school administration (May ii, 1861). 

President Harrison in 1889 inaugurated the custom of the 
daily display of the flag upon all federal buildings in Washing- 
ton, and advocated its display upon all public school buildings. 
When accused of too sentimental a feeling for the flag, he 
replied: "God pity the American citizen who does not love it, 
who does not see in it the stay of our great free institutions, 
and the hope of the home as well as the Nation. 

With the consent of the Board of Education and the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, several 
thousand flag leaflets containing the Civic Creed, the flag 
salute, the flag pledge and rules and regulations for the display 
of the flag on schools, have been distributed in the schools of 
Chicago and Illinois. 

In many of our public schools, the flag salute and flag 
pledge are given daily and the civic creed recited. 

On last Memorial Day it was my privilege to attend the 
exercises at. a public school situated in the Ghetto district of 
Chicago. There were thirty-six rooms and forty teachers. 
The pupils were of all ages and of foreign parents, mostly 
Russian Jews. The Assembly Hall was decorated with flags, 
pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Logan and 
other makers of our history adorned the walls. 

The pupils, each bearing a flag, entertained us with flag 
drills, patriotic songs and dialogues, all showing the most 
careful and painstaking work of the loyal and patriotic teach- 
ers who labor with these children from the time they enter 
the school, unable to speak our language. 

At the Harvest Home Festival of the Chicago Hebrew In- 
stitute, five hundred children of the Ghetto district, many of 
them born in Russia, made a human American flag. From this 
living and breathing company of future citizens came 'The 
Star Spangled Banner" and ''America" with an enthusiasm 
which brought inspiration to all who saw and heard. Of 
course it is significant. There are those who lose sleep over 
the dangers to this country from the host of aliens which pours 
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annually through the gates at Ellis Island. Such persons 
ought to attend a meeting of the children of the foreign-bom 
and hear them sing about "My country." The anxiety would 
disappear and be succeeded by an uplift of soul which imme- 
diately follows the revelation of the intensity of feeling which 
these children wshow for the land of their adoption. 
And may he who stands alone, wherever he may be. 
The last, the sole survivor of the Grand Old Tennessee, 
feel that the country is safe in the hands of its patriotic youth, 
and with Oliver Wendell Holmes say: 

"One flag, one land, one heart, one hand. 
One Nation evermore!" 

Fourth Toast — "Our Country.'* 

Response by Chaplain Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Comrades and Companions : — I confess that I 
am embarrassed by the theme you have assigned me. But it is the 
embarrassment of riches that burdens me. What can I say in 
the brief time allotted me that shall adequately define our coun- 
try's present greatness, outline its history, or forecast its future? 
Even if I should take the preacher's last resort, exhortation, and 
call upon you to be loyal to your country, your past devotion, the 
perils you have faced in a long and bloody campaign, fought to 
a victorious issue in its defense, and your honorable scars, would 
mock me and proclaim my words useless. It means much to a 
man to have a country, even though it be as bleak and drear as 
Iceland, or as small and circumscribed as some petty principality 
among the Balkan Mountains. But how much more does it mean 
to be a citizen of a great country ! What soil and climate are to 
plants and trees, determining their development, dwarfing them 
or else working for their largest growth, that a country is to those 
who inhabit it. What it is enters into their life blood. It dwarfs 
or enlarges them, inspires them according to its nature and molds 
their lives. The influence of a country, more than anything else, 
differentiates men. It makes one man an Englishman, another 
a Frenchman, another a Chinese, and in due time it can make 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Polanders and Russians all 
Americans. While it is true that men make their country, it in 
turn reacts upon the character of the people. 
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And surely that country which we so fondly call our own is 
one in which we may justly glory. It we look no further than at 
its material resources we can easily find enough to make us proud 
of our possessions. I know not where the lost Eden and the beau- 
tiful garden prepared for ouf first parents were located, but we 
can challenge the geographer to find as large a portion of the 
earth so well adapted to supply the needs of civilized man, and 
to nourish a great and growing nation, as that which we inhabit. 
It is unrivaled in the variety of its soil, climate and productions. 
If one does not like the glistening snows and stately pines of the 
North, he can go to the perpetual summer land of the South and 
find rest among its orange groves and under its palms. If the 
rough winds of the Atlantic and busy marts of the Eastern shores 
displease him, he can go West, thousands of miles through fields 
of grain and fruit-laden orchards, over wide prairies covered with 
rustling corn ; he can cross the greatest and richest valley of the 
world, scaling mountains, the treasure houses of untold wealth, 
and reach at last the genial and quiet shores of the Pacific. If not 
content to abide there he can still continue his quest thousands of 
leagues toward the sunset of the green islands of the Western sea, 
and all the while be under the protecting folds of our country's 
flag. Territorially our country is great. All of Europe, including 
the vast plains of Russia, could be laid down in our national boun- 
daries. If, as one has suggested, we could make one of our 
newest States, Montana, the Mecca of the world, then gather into 
it the 125,000,000 of North and South America, the 380,000,000 
of Europe, the 800,000,000 of Asia, the 100,000,000 of Africa and 
the dwellers of the islands of the seas — in short the 1,500,000,000 
of earth's inhabitants, and when they were all gathered within 
the boundaries of that state, there would only be 15 persons to 
each acre. And California is larger by 12,000 square miles than 
Montana; and Texas is larger than California by 107,000 square 
miles, and Alaska is more than twice as large as Texas. In con- 
sidering the extent of our territory and its material resources one 
cannot but feel as did our fathers, that when the Creator of all 
things fashioned this land and filled it as a store house with such 
marvelous abundance, He had the establishment and development 
of a great nation in mind to whom He would give it as their 
home. I might recite statistics concerning our material resources 
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and their development and the results would strain the multipli- 
cation table to express them, but I do not wish to impair your 
digestion with the contents of the last census report ; and besides, 
these things no more make a great nation than a stomach makes 
a man, though it is necessary to his existence. So also a great 
nation must have an adequate physical basis for its existence. But 
"our country" means vastly more than countless acres of land, 
mighty lakes and rivers, fertile valleys and plains, mountains and 
forests, mines of inexhaustible wealth, and fruits of ever variety. 
The family life, the homes in which we had our nurture, the free 
school, the free press and free church with their enlightening and 
.sanctifying influences, the new social order founded upon the 
brotherhood and equality of men, the ideals that like mighty 
angels minfstered to us and led us on, our democratic institutions, 
and our form of government giving the largest scope to indi- 
vidual liberty and yet binding all in one organized society, the 
air of freedom which we breathe, the supremacy of law that 
.secures equally the rights of all, shielding the weakest and hold- 
ing in restraint the mightiest, the fact that no privileged class 
holds the rest in bondage, that the way of preferment is open to 
everyone that aspires to it and is worthy of it, and that the only 
royalty recognized among us is the royalty of man, the ever in- 
creasing intelligence and morality of our citizens, the energy and 
thrift that characterize the masses of the people and their dom- 
inant hopefulness, the conditions of life that make the lot of the 
average man so desirable and the all-pervading consciousness that 
we are called to fulfill some great mission among the nations — all 
these things are as so many threads woven together in the fabric 
of our country and this makes its royal robe of honor. The true 
greatness and glory of our country are to be seen in its history, 
its present position and in its prospects for the future. Our his- 
tory is indeed brief compared with that of other nations. But one 
need not live long in order to live nobly and make a great history. 
The public ministry of the Man of Nazareth was only three years. 
It is the result that gives significance. Brief as our history is, it 
is the wonder of the world and an inspiration for all who struggle 
for the betterment of humanity. We are proud of our ancestry. 
We sprang not from the loins of kings and princes, but from the 
martyrs and apostles and defenders of civil and religious liberty. 
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And we have kept their faith. Our land consecrated to liberty, 
has been baptized with the blood of those who died in its defense. 
We have had our struggles and conflicts, our bloody wars and 
costly sacrifices, but through them all we have risen to larger life 
and greater strength. Our national policy has been one of peace. 
In all our history we have had only two foreign wars, and these 
were not for the extension of territory or spoliation of our neigh- 
bors, but for the interests of humanity and for the defense of the 
weak. We have indeed made foreign conquests, but it was by 
American ideas and not by the sword. Our imperialism is mani- 
fest in the extension of the rule of the people. Fifty years ago 
Louis Kossuth said: "Your fundamental principles have con- 
quered more in seventy-five years than Rome by arms in cen- 
turies. Your principles will conquer the world.*' That saying 
finds additional confirmation in the events of the present. We are 
fighting the battles of liberty in Russia, in Turkey, in Persia, 
where despotic rule has prevailed since the days of Cyrus, in 
ancient China, in short wherever American ideals of liberty and 
democracy have gone. We have won for ourselves the unique 
and significant title, "the Great Republic." There is none other. 
It stands without a rival in its greatness. In the closing words 
of his great work, "The American Commonwealth,'' Professor 
Bryce, the present Ambassador from England, writes as the result 
of his investigation in our institutions these significant words of 
praise : "That America marks the highest level, not only of ma- 
terial well-being but of intelligence and happiness which the race 
has yet attained, will be the judgment of those who look not at 
the favored few for whose benefit the world seems hitherto to 
have framed its institutions, but at the whole body of the people." 
The position of our country today among the nations declares 
its greatness. In the providence of God we are placed in the 
forefront as a world power, wielding an influence greater and 
more enduring than that of all-conquering Rome in its palmiest 
days, because it is based not on might but on the moral worth of 
the people and their ideals of liberty and righteousness. We have 
been and are a ministering nation. We give homes to the needy 
and oppressed who flock to our shores, we send abroad the grain 
that feeds millions in the Old World, furnish oil and light for 
their homes, tools for their artisans, investments for their bankers, 
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sewing machines for their tailors and milliners, and wives for 
their impecunious noblemen, though the last is not to our honor. 
And what shall I say of the future of our country, the vista that 
is before us, whose glory shines on our faces? Prophecy as well 
as history proclaims our greatness. Great as is the past the future 
calls us to still larger things. But I would not weary you with 
the vastness of my theme, nor would I wish to leave the impres- 
sion that our country is the only one worth living in, though we 
might feel with regard to some others as old Roger Ascham did 
about Italy when he wrote, "I was in Italy myself, but I thank 
God my abode there was only nine days." I have heard returning 
travelers say, "Thank God, we are back again in God's country." 
I rather like the expression. The old Hebrews were accustomed 
to associate everything great and vast and superlatively good with 
God. The highest mountain was the mountain of God, the majes- 
tic river was the River of God, the statliest cedar or tallest palm 
was the Tree of God. We are a nation so highly favored of 
heaven that we can reverentially say, *This is God's country." 

Our country, the one we love best, our P^atherland, the kingdom 
of the people, the home of freedom, the Land of the Future, ra- 
diant with hope as morning's dawn, the refuge of the poor and 
oppressed, the land where opportunity opens her gates for all, 
that man may reach his best estate, may its glory increase and 
its power be multiplied until the world over the people shall 
come to their rights and all lands rejoice together in the broth- 
erhood of man. 

The future seems to be secure. No strife vexes us and never 
were the bonds that bind all parts of this land stronger. But 
should the time ever come when danger from within or without 
threatens the existence of our free institutions and the life of our 
country, God grant that it may find defenders as patriotic, heroic 
and devoted as was the Army of the Tennessee. 

Mr. Miles sang "Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean." 

The toast. "The Navy,*' was responded to by General John 
C. Black. 

Sixtli Toast — ''The Navy." 

Response by General John C. Beack. 
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Mr. Commander, Companions of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee : The toast that has been assigned to me is one that 
might well demand an evening exclusively devoted to its consid- 
eration and in the few minutes that are properly allotted for 
response it is barely possible to advert to a few of the salients of 
the subject. 

The American navy had preceded the government in its his- 
tory. Before the Continental Congress had declared independ- 
ence the American navy had begun its work. Almost coincident 
with that declaration John Paul Jones on the Bonne Homme 
Richard had taught the world a new type of fighting, and when 
his ship, riddled, leaking in every quarter, running with the blood 
of half its crew, an apparent helpless wreck upon the waters, was 
about to be surrendered by a panic stricken, crazed subaltern and 
when the hail came from the deck of the battleship of that nation 
that had never known a greater, "Have you surrendered?" The 
answer went back, *T have not begun to fight." 

Again and again during the war of the Revolution the Ameri- 
can navy made its mark upon a haughty foe and wherever it 
measured gun to gun and man to man and deck to deck almost 
without single exception it was victorious. 

Peace came and a little interval of time, and then a contest for 
the Northern frontier where from the depths of the primeval for- 
est, and from an inland sea scarce noted upon the geographies of 
the world, came again a ringing sentence which the American 
sailor has never forgotten, "We have met the enemy and they are 
ours." And again from the lips of another commander when dis- 
aster hung upon the flag and the sails were gloomed in doubtful 
battle smoke the dying lips proclaimed another American sailor's 
sentiment, "Don't give up the ship." 

And so, with no small degree of credit to it and its men the 
great problem of American independence and of American 
equality was settled by the navy and the army of the nati9n. 
Foreign aggression upon commerce called the Decatur to the 
Mediterranean, that sea where the tried navies of Carthage and 
Rome had striven for ascendency and where the battles for the 
rule of the world had been fought out; and Decatur, breaking 
through the narrow limitations of a continent had written a record 
unsurpassed by deeds that Nelson himself, the glory and the pride 
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of the British navy, declared unsurpassed in the annals of naval 
war, and among the bravest deeds that had ever been done to 
free American commerce in that remote and ancient classical re- 
gion, forever from the barbarism of the savage rulers of Northern 
Africa. 

A long interval of peace to our navy followed. An expedition 
had been made to Vera Cruz, a few ships had been sent sailing 
around the Horn to explore the remote fastnesses of the Pacific 
Ocean, but the American navy had been at peace. Our great war, 
the war for the existence of the people and the Nation came on. 
Where was the navy of Jones and Lawrence and Perry and De- 
catur? Scattered ship by ship around the globe, and scarcely 
anywhere two of them united in squadron formation. The art 
of treason had done its utmost in weakening the mighty sea power 
of the republic, and the existence of the Confederacy depended 
upon the use of the ocean. If they could use the ocean their in- 
dependence was absolutely assured, for on their broad fields, 
whitening far beyond our lines with the wealth of the world's 
staple of industry, was being reared the crop, and the only crop 
that the American people had to offer for gold. This must be inter- 
fered with. So the genius of labor called to the genius of in- 
vention and industry and bade the Americans create a fleet. I have 
heard of the assembling of the Armada and known through what 
long months of trial and expenditure that assembly was made, 
until at last, riding up the British Channel they challenged the 
British existence. I have known from history how for years and 
years the steadfast exertions of the greatest of |>eoples were 
necessary in order that they might assemble fleets that were fit to 
match their adversaries. And likewise with industry and inven- 
tion, stimulated to the utmost by the love of liberty, the American 
people undertook, and successfullv. the creation of a fleet. 

All along the Atlantic ocean every port was unguarded and 
commerce was free between the cotton marts of rebellion and the 
markets of Europe; but in a night almost, as it were, the Ameri- 
can people had armed a fleet that sealed that coast hermetically 
from Cape Hatteras around to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
had by sliip and gun and man made commerce with the world 
impossible for the Confederacy, and scaled its doom! Eight hun- 
dred fi.>l.ting ships were assembled in four years by a resolute 
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free people and set on guard by every lonesome inlet, by every 
disgorging river, by every guarded and remote port until ingress 
and egress were impossible. Now and then a sneaking blockade 
runner might steal in, and now and then one might depart with 
a load, but the ocean was ours, and no distant sea could bear a 
buccaneer flag or a privateersman's hull that there the navy of 
the United States did not follow and strike and sink, until 
1865 came, and among all the ventures of the great heroic peo- 
ple who stood confronting us but a single craft bore the Con- 
federate flag. The last but one had been sunk at Cherbourg 
and the only survivor was a fugitive upon the face of the 
waters. 

And what a fleet it was. Not alone on the ocean, but, Mr. Com- 
mander, what we saw of it up the Ohio, up the Tennessee, up the 
Cumberland; under the orders of Foote when Donelson stood 
with yellow walls of defiance, only to receive the fiery challenge 
of the American navy, the great coadjutor of the Army of the 
Tennesssee, up the White River, up the Arkansas, up the Red, 
wherever rebellion spread its flag and claimed a way upon the 
waters, there the flag of the Union borne upon the decks of its 
great fleets under Foote and Porter and Farragut, followed arid 
made the waters free. Do you remember how at Vicksburg the 
earth and the river were arched with fire and how from Porter's 
gunboats and mortar boats the rain of destruction fell upon the 
"beleaguered host, until with sleep banished and strength destroyed 
they stood at last victims to the Army of the Tennessee on the 
4th day of July, 1863, and that mighty river, so often called the 
artery of the continent, flowed free from its source to its mouth 
so that the flag of the Union and the troops of the Union and the 
citizens of the Union sailed by its shallows and deeps, by its 
savannas and its forests and its heights unvexed, between the 
Gulf and the mighty source of the mighty river? 

There never was a naval contest, there never was a naval tri- 
umph that was greater than that which was wrought by the men 
of the navy of the Union. Think, if you please, of the victories 
that were won upon the waters, think, if you please, of the names 
of the heroes that have been immortal under the Stars and Stripes 
borne upon our floating men of war. 
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I remember to have heard Worden talk of the coming around 
Cape Hatteras of the Monitor; a brave and simple old sailor, his 
face filled with the powdei marks from the flying dust to which 
it had been exposed by the Battle of Hampton Roads, tell how 
the little cheese box on its raft came, not fearing the wrath of 
man, but trembling under the winter's gale, threatened with sub- 
mersion in its awful journey, but moving on until at last it came 
to Hampton Roads, where it had met the mighty monster, the 
Merrimac, and sealed its fate and gave a new character to naval 
warfare from that time until this. 

I would like to tell you of the glory that animated that harbor 
and how, though the centuries may pass, there will rise above its 
still waters in the mind of him who thinks and loves his country, 
the splendid picture of the flag on the sunken Cumberland, lying 
at the bottom, but the flag lifted unto heaven. I would like to tell 
you of the grief and the glory of that old father who said, "Is 
the flag still flying at the mast of the Congress? If it is, my boy 
is alive ; if the flag is gone from her peak, my bov is dead." 

The years have passed and for nearly forty of those years the 
American navy had no adversary anywhere on the face of the 
waters. Carrying the flag everywhere, it carried it as a benison 
and a pledge of a great free people that the world's peace was 
safe from aggression by American hands. Then came the cul- 
mination of centuries of wrong, then came the sudden outburst in 
the harbor of the Cuban islands, then came the splendid power of 
the American navy, and on the first of iMay in Manila harbor, 
and on the third day of July at Santiago, the world saw again the 
great fleet of the great republic sweeping its adversaries from 
the face of the world and raising the flag higher and higher into 
the sky. The world saw Dewey and Sampson and Schley and 
added their names to those of Porter and Foote and Farragut. 

And now what of the navy? Greater and stronger than ever 
before it moves around the globe a squadron of peace, a fleet of 
greeting and regard, threatening no human liberty and imperiHng 
no human right in all its progress. That flag, the flag of the 
Bonne Homme Richard, the flag of Perry and Law- 
rence, the flag of Porter and Farragut, is saluted in 
every port in all the world as the flag of freedom and the flag 
of the Great Republic and the flag of peace ; and pray God it may 
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so continue to the end. We know that in these steels hulks are 
carried all the potentiality of war and destruction. We know 
that ship to ship the world around, there is no navy that can con- 
tend with or surpass our own. We know that on these ships our 
boys, the sons of the generation of which we were part, are there, 
content to be at peace but ready for splendid war. And I hope 
that the flag that they carry will never, never, never meet with 
challenge, but will be received with respect and regard and with 
honor by all- mankind until the end. 

The Veteran Glee Club sang "Tramp, Tramp, Tramp/' 

Seventh Toast — "The Germans of St, Louis in 1861." 

Response by Honorable C. G. Burton, Past Commander in 
Chief, G. A. R. 

Commander, in the spirit of that fellowship so eloquently por- 
trayed by our comrade from the Army of the East I thank you 
and the comrades of the Army of the Tennessee for the compli- 
ment of the invitation and the courtesy of the hospitality which 
enabled me to attend your annual meeting and participate with 
you in the ceremonies incident therto; for I, sir, was not of the 
Army of the Tennessee, but of that other grand army of the 
West, which took its name, as did yours, from a great river which 
flowed through the territory where its operations began. I was 
of the Army of the Cumberland. It had its beginning in the old 
Army of the Ohio at Mill Springs when yours begun at Donelson. 
While you were fighting in and around and about Vicksburg it 
was in the cedars of Stone River and at the bloody waters of 
Chickamauga. It came to your assistance at the bloody field 
of Shiloh, and you returned the compliment when the Army 
of the Cumberland lay in the trenches at Chattanooga. When 
you held Tunnel Hill upon the left the Army of the 
Cumberland scaled the rugged heights of Missionary 
Army of the Cumberland scaled the rugged heights of Missionary 
Ridge. Together the two armies marched and fought from Chat- 
tanooga to Atlanta, and as the Army of the Tennessee swept on 
to the Gulf, the Army of the Cumberland, to fulfill the promise of 
its great commander so eloquently referred to by the son of Gen- 
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eral Sherman last night, wended its way backward, fighting with 
Hood at FrankHn, and annihilating him and his army upon the 
icy hills that surrounded Nashville on that December morn. 

On yesterday I went with my comrades of the Army of the 
Tennessee to the city of the Silent. As I stood by the grave of 
the great Commander of the Army of the Tennessee and of the 
great commander of both armies, and as I listened to the eulogy 
pronounced upon General Sherman and to the magnificent in- 
junction to you and to all others to do our duty, my mind wan- 
dered off to the banks of the Hudson, where sleeps another war- 
rior of the Union, whose watchword like Sherman's was *T>uty," 
whose inspiring principles were devotion to the flag and our coun- 
try. The historian of the past, Comrades of the Army of the 
Tennessee, writing of the days when the States in their arrogance 
assumed more powers than they were even willing to concede to 
the Nation, wrote the name of Washington, the father of his 
country; Jefferson, the draughtsman of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the first ten amendments of the Constitution; 
Madison, the defender of the Constitution, and Marshall, who 
wrote into the law of the land our national existence, as the four 
great Virginians. The historian of today, surrounded by local 
environments and yielding to the passion and prejudice of the 
hour, may doubt whether the next name below Marshall shall be 
of Lee, the Chevalier Bayard of the Confederacy, or Jackson, 
who compounded the resistence of a Cromwell with the dash of 
a Murat ; but in years to come, when the Angel of Truth shall 
examine existing conditions and shall scrutinize environments and 
surroundings and shall reduce to its ultimate analysis the motives 
of human action, the historian will write next to Marshall, as the 
greatest Virginian, the incomparable commander of the Army of 
the Cumberland, George H. Thomas of Virginia. 

Comrades, there has been assigned to me as a sentiment the 
''German Citizens of St. Louis in 1861." There is not a drop of 
German blood in my veins and when those things occurred I was 
a boy, attending school in the old Western Reserve of Ohio, and 
I know of them as you know of them from reading of them inj 
history ; and I know of them from receiving them from the lips 
of those who participated therin. 

To understand and appreciate the condition let us analyze it. 
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Involved in the Rebellion was the very nature and character of 
this government. Our friends of the South affirmed that the 
Union was but a confederation of independent and sovereign 
states, of which the national government was but little more than 
an attorney in fact. We of the Union proclaimed it to be a 
nation, possessed of every power, privilege and prerogative of 
any other sovereignty on the earth. Our friends of the South de- 
clared that the organic law of the land, the Constitution, was but 
a compact between independent and sovereign states, from which 
any one of them had a right to withdraw upon its own election. 
We of the Union declared that the Constitution was an ordinance 
of national life and that from the Union no state had a right to 
withdraw save by common consent or amid the throes of revo- 
lution. As a corollary to the proposition assumed by our friends 
of the South was that of armed neutrality, if a state had a right 
to secede than a state had a right to place itself in an attitude of 
neutrality and to forbid the army of the Union from invading its 
soil. That was the condition in Missouri and St. Louis in 1861. 

On the 17th day of April, 1861, the Governor of this state wrote 
the following letter to the Secretary of War : 

Executive Department of Missouri. 

Jefferson City, April 17, 1861. 
Sir: — Your dispatch of the 15th instant, making a call on 
Missouri for four regiments of men for immediate service has 
been received. There can be, I apprehend, no doubt but these 
men are intended to form a part of the present army to make war 
upon the seceded states. Your requisition in my judgment is 
illegal, unconstitutional and revolutionary in its objects, inhuman 
and diabolical and cannot be complied with. Not one man will 
the state of Missouri furnish to carry on such an unholy crusade. 

C. F. Jackson, Governor of Missouri. 
To the Honorable Simeon Cameron, Secretary of War, Wash- 
ington City. 

That was the condition in St. Louis in 1861, and yet the Ger- 
man citizens of St. Louis here at that time had organized into 
societies and were prepared for the conflict. Hardly had that 
message been sent when a meeting was held down here at the old 
St. George market in southern St. Louis. Property, Mr. Chair- 
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man and Comrades of the Army of the Tennessee, is always 
conservative. The property holders were informed that if they 
yielded they would be ostracized, their property confiscated, their 
business destroyed, their firesides cease to be, and under those 
conditions seven, I am informed, of the leading citizens of Ger- 
man birth in this city called a meeting at old St. George market 
for the purpose of declaring in favor of the sentiments contained 
in that message from Missouri's Governor. The chairman had 
been selected, the secretary had been selected, the committee on 
resolutions had been appointed and the resolutions themselves 
had been drawn. The Germans of South St. Louis met in the 
old market house, the committee reported, argument was made 
in their behalf. The great majority of the German citizens of 
South St. Louis were not fluent in the use of the American lan- 
guage, but there was present a young boy, seventeen years of age, 
who by reason of his schooling could talk the English language. 
They picked him up and put him on a butcher's block. He de- 
manded recognition and he received it, but when he began to 
oppose the sentiment of the resolution the speaker of the evening 
withdrew his recognition and ruled him out or order. And then 
the boy said from the butcher's block, 'Tf I can not be heard 
here, we will go to a place where we can be heard. You who 
are for the Union, follow me." And history records the fact 
that as they wended their way out of the market house but two 
remained, the speaker and one other. A meeting was immedi- 
ately organized in front of the market house impromptu. Reso- 
lutions ringing with devotion to the Union and the honor of its 
flag were prepared and passed, and from that moment St. Louis 
and Missouri were anchored to the Union with chains of steel. 

Forty-eight years have come and gone since then. The boy 
orator of the market place went out into the ranks and became 
a Major in the Army of the Tennessee. He returned to St. 
Louis. The frosts that never melt have already whitened his 
locks and time has changed the piping voice of the boy into the 
tenor of a well-preserved man of middle age. Thank God, he 
is with us tonight, young in heart as he was in those days of old. 
You of Missouri know him, you from other States will know him. 
He is your Vice President, Leo Rassieur. 

I want to read you a few words from a historian of the 
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South. Speaking of the 12th and 13th of January, 1861, he 
says: "The Germans were the nucleus of his (Blair's) power. 
They were every one of them unconditionally for the Union." 
On another page he says : "Eleven companies, aggregating about 
750 officers and men, nearly all of them Germans, were soon 
drilling and getting ready for active service." He further adds : 
'The five regiments that had been organized in April were known 
as Missouri volunteers. The First Regiment of Missouri volun- 
teers was composed largely of natives of this country and Irish- 
men. The other nine regiments were composed almost exclu- 
sively of Germans. It was this force which took Camp Jackson, 
of which John Fiske says: 'The capture of Camp Jackson was 
the first really aggressive blow that was struck at secession any- 
where within the United States.' " 

The Adjutant General's report for 1861 shows that under the 
authority given early in May for the raising of 10,000 men, there 
were enlisted and mustered into service 10,730 men, ten infantry 
regiments, one battalion of artillery and one pioneer company. 
The last five of these regiments were enlisted and mustered into 
the service on the 7th, 8th and nth of May. 

I hold before me an extract from General Grant's writings, in 
which the General says: "There was some splendid work done 
in Missouri, and especially in St. Louis, in the early days of the 
war, which people now have almost forgotten. If St. Louis had 
been captured by the rebels, it would have made a vast diflFerence 
in our work. It would have been a terrible task to recapture St. 
Louis, one of the most difficult that could have been given to 
any military man. Instead of the campaign before Vicksburg, 
it would have been a campaign before St. Louis. Then its re- 
sources would have been of material value to the rebels. They 
had arranged for its capture, to hold it as a military post, and 
had gone so far as to arrange about the division of the Union 
property. We owe the safety of St. Louis to Frank Blair and 
General Lyon, mainly to Blair. That one service alone entitled 
Bkir to the respect of all Union men. The rebels, under pretext 
of having a camp of instruction, sent their militia regiments 
into a camp called Camp Jackson. At this very time the rebel 
flag was hanging out from recruiting stations, and companies 
were enrolled for the South. It was necessary to strike a de- 
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cisive blow, and Blair resolved to do so. There were some 
regular troops there under the command of Lyon. Blair called 
out his German regiments, put himself under the command of 
Lyon, went to the camp and threatened to fire if it did not sur- 
render, ^nd brought the w^hole crowd in as prisoners of war. 
The taking of the camp saved St. Louis to us, saved our side a 
long, terrible siege, and was one of the best things in the whole 
war." 

Says General Grant : "We owe the safety of St. Louis not only 
to Frank Blair and General Lyon, but also the 4,000 loyal Ger- 
man-American Union men in arms, and the memory of these men 
is entitled to the same lasting respect as that of other notable 
heroes.*' 

The lateness of the hour will not permit me to dwell upon 
individual names. Comparisons would be invidious. Here and 
there a. monument has been erected in the parks to some of these 
heroes. Go into the Grand Army posts in this city and you 
will find their pictures hanging upon the walls, and their names 
are enshrined in the heart of every comrade who wore the Blue. 

Mr. Chairman, as a close to this banquet, permit me to offer 
a sentiment. Years ago, when the Swedish Nightingale came 
to this country and crossed the American continent, an American 
poet wrote to her a greeting. When I was a boy at school I 
learned it from the reader. That greeting I will use, changing 
simply one word : 

Let us cherish with full heart this land of the west, 

Whose banner of stars o'er the world is unrolled ; 
Whose empire overshadows the Atlantic's wide breast, 

And ope's to the sunset its gateway of gold. 
The land of the mountain, the land of the lake, 

And rivers that roll in magnificent tide; 
Where the sons of the mighty from slumber awake, 

To hallow the soil for whose freedom they died. 

The President: — Comrades, every hour of our stay here has 
been one of pleasure. Our reunion has been a great success. The 
eloquence at both meetings has never been exceeded upon any* 
occasion that I have ever attended, and I can thank all of you, 
and we can go home happy. I hope to meet you all next year at 
Columbus. We will close the meeting and say good night, by 
singing "Auld Lang Syne." 
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The Army of the Tennessee, 

That "never saw defeat"!! 
At their sunset call many there be 

Who have gone at the sound, "Retreat"!! 



BESSIE G. SHRY. 
(Daughter of Captain Randolph Shry, 4th Iowa V. I.) 
Born September 13, 1871, at Durant, Iowa. 
Died August 21, 1909, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The following letter to her aunt from our President, General 
Grenville M. Dodge, is her memorial, and the Recording Sec- 
retary places it here, glad to give such praise to one so worthy. 



Glenwood Springs, Colo., August 27\ 1909. 
Mrs. L. Lewis, 

No, 'lis Plum St., Cincinnati, 0.: 

My Dear Mrs. Lewis: — We received your letter this morning, 
telling us of the death of Miss Shry, and while we have known, 
as you have, that it was bound to come, still it was a great 
shock to us; however, it is a great satisfaction to know that 
she passed away peacefully and was conscious up to the time 
of her death. There is no one who appreciates her loss more 
than I do, for her long and faithful service to me has been 
fully appreciated. She had become part of my family, and she 
made friends wherever she went, and when I meet the people 
she came in contact with on our trips, they always inquire 
about her. She had those qualities about her that enabled her 
to get along very successfully, not only in a business way, but 
in a social way, with whomever she met, and that of course 
was a great aid to me. 

I hope you will notify Colonel Cadle, and that you will fur- 
nish him the data, so that he can make up an obituary for 
the Army of the Tennessee. 

Yours very truly, 

G. M. Dodge. 
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Alexander, Colonel J. I., Terre Haute, Ind., May 30, 1871. 
Alger, General R. A., Washington, D. C, January 24, 1907. 
Allen, Lieutenant F. S., Los Angeles, Cal., January 25, 1904. 
Andreas. Captain A. T., New Rochelle, N. Y., February 10, 1900. 
Andrus, Captain W. D. E., Andrus, S. D., December 30, 1901. 
Ankeney, Captain H. G., Corning, Iowa, March 17, 1906. 
Ankeny, General R. V., Des Moines, Iowa. December 23, 1901. 
Armor, Mrs. Mary T., Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31, 1906. 
Audenreid, Colonel Jos. C, Washington, D. C, June 3, 1880. 
Avery, Colonel William, Woodstock, 111., November 16, 1896. 
Bailey, Captain J. E., Athens, O., October 10, 1873. 
Bain. Lieutenant William, St. Louis, October 2, 1894. 
Baldwin, General Wm. H.„ Cincinnati, O.. June 11, 1898. 
Baker, Captain E. L., Racine, Wis., December 23, 1891. 
Bane, General M. M., Washington, D. C, March 29, 1897. 
Barber, Captain Jos'ah, Cleveland, O., December 10, 1884. 
Barber, Mrs. Josiah, Kansas City, Mo. 
Barlow, Captain W, H., Effingham, 111., September 1, 1883. 
Barnes, Colonel John W., Memphis, Mo., February 11, 1898. 
Bartels, Captain F. J., Everett, Wash., August 15, 1900. 
Barto, Captain A., St. Cloud, Minn., November 4, 1899. 
Beach, Surgeon Wm. Morrow, London, O., May 5, 1887. 
Beckwith, Captain Warren, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, July 17, 1905. 
Beem, Captain Martin, Stanton, Neb., May 1, 1888. 
Bell, Colonel John B., Toledo, O., January 24, 1903. 
Belknap, General W. W., Washington, D. C, October 12, 1890. 
Belknap, Hugh R., Calamba, Luzon, P. I., November 12, 1901. 
Bennett, General T. W., Richmond, Ind., February 2, 1893. 
Bickerdyke, Mrs, M. A. (Mother), Bunker Hill Kas., Novem- 
ber 8, 1901. 
Bigelow, Captain Henry E. 

Bixby. Captan Albert S., Danville, 111., October 9, 1897. 
Blair, General Frank P., St. Louis, July 8, 1875. 
Bonner, Surgeon S. P., Cincinnati, O., December 22, 1874, 
Borland, Lieutenant J. J., Chicago, 111., September 23. 1888. 
Bowen, Surgeon John B., E. Bridgeton, N. J., December 11, 1888. 
Bragg, Major F. A., April 5, 1887. 

Brayman, General Mason, Kansas City, Mo., February 27, 1895. 
Brown, Colonel R. H., Edgebrook, Mo., August 14, 1900. 
Brucker, Surgeon M., Tell City, Ind., October 23, 1874. 
Brumback, Colonel J., Kansas City, Mo., June 22, 1907. 
Brush, General D. H., Carbondale, 111., February 10, 1890. 
Bryant, Colonel George E., Madison, Wis., February 16, 1907. 
Buckland, General R. P., Fremont, O., May 27, 1892. 
Cady, Surgeon W. F., Lafayette, Ind., December 24, 1873. 
Calkins, Major W. H., Tacoma, Wash., January 29, 1894. 
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Callender. Captain B. M., Battle Creek. Mich., June 27, 1907. 

Callender. Brigadier-General F. D., Daysville, 111., Dec. 18, 1882 

Callsen, Captain F. C, Gridley, 111., December 27, 1893. 

Camburn, Major, J. H., Webster Grove, Mo., August 19, 1901. 

Cantwell, Captain M. J., Madison, Wis., December 3, 1903 

Carpenter, Colonel C. C, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, May 29, 1898. 

Carroll, Lieutenant H. S., St. Louis, Mo., November 20, 1906. 

Cavender, General John S., St. Louis, Mo., February 23, 1886. 

Chambers, General Alex., San Antonio, Tex,, January 2, 1888 

Cheny, Major A. J., Oak Park, 111.. January 27, 1907. 

Cherry, Captain E. V., Denver, Colo., December 17, 1899. 

Churchill, General Mendall, Coronado Beach, Cal., Oct. 21, 1902 

Clark, Lieutenant W. C, Columbus, O., July 23, 1897. 

Clark, General W. T._, New York. 

Clark, General Geo. W., Washington, D. C, May 22, 1898. 

Clough, Lieutenant Davie, Superior City, Wis., Dec. 18, 1891. 

Colby, Capta'n Geo. W., Chicago, 111., October 5, 1891. 

Cole, General Nelson, St. Louis, Mo., July 31, 1899. 

Collins, Lieutenant A. S., Cincinnati, O., May, 1881. 

Connell, Colonel John. Toledo, Iowa, June 10. 1891. 

Colman, Colonel Edward, Sheboygan, Wis., September 4, 1898. 

Cooke, Surgeon J. M., Adams, Ind., April 20, 1884. 

Cooley, Captain C. H. 

Coon, General D. E., San Diego, Cal., December 17, 1893. 

Corse, General John M., Winchester, Mass., April 27, 1893. 

Coverdale, Captain R. T., Rome, Ga., March 7, 1901. 
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Captain Isaac Rapp. 
Colonel W. H. Rajmor. 
Captain A. N. Reece. 
Captain C. Riebsame. 
Captoin H. H. Rood. 
Captain I. P. Rumsey. 
Captain J. W. Rumsey. 
Major Andrew Sabine. 
Captain John Schenk. 
Colonel A. J. Seay. 
Captoin W. M. Scott. 
Colonel W. T. Shaw. 
Major Chas. H. Smith. 
Captain J. A. Smith. 
General Wm. Sooy Smith. 
Captain E. B. Spalding. 
Surgeon Jos. Spiegelhalter. 
Captoin N. T. Spoor. 
Captain C. W. Stark. 
Captoin Chas. Stiesmeier. 
Captain L. Stillwell. 
Colonel J. C. Stone. 
Colonel O. Stuart. 
Captain G. W. Sylvis. 
Captain S. S. Tripf). 
Captain Richard S. Tuthill. 
Colonel H. VanSellar. 
Major Wm. B. Ware. 
Captain V. Warner. 
Colonel A. C. Waterhouse. 
General George E. Welles. 
Colonel Fred. Welker. 
Major A. Willison. 
Major C. T. Wilbur. 
Colonel J. S. Wilcox. 
Colonel J. Grant Wilson. 
Major J. P. Wilson. 
General James H. Wilson. 
Major T. P. Wilson. 
General E. F. Winslow. 
General M. V. Z. Woodhull. 
Colonel B. T. Wright. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Bell, Mrs. Ada M., 

Widow of Colonel John B, Ben. 

BixBY, Mrs. A. S., 

Widow of Captain A. 8. Bixty. 

Bartels, Mrs. F. J., 

Widow of Captain F. J, Bartels. 

Carroll, Mrs. J. C, 

Daughter of Colonel J. A. Mulligan, 

Cherry, Mrs. E. V., 

Widow of Captain E. V. Cherry: 

Crane, Mrs. John, 

Widow of CaptcHn John Crane. 

Clark, Mrs. W. T., 

Widow of General W. T. Clark. 

Eldridge, Mrs., 

Widow of General H. N. Eldridge, 

French, Mrs. dLARA H., 

Widow of Colonel George F. French. 

Gibbon, Mrs. W. H., 

Widow of General W. H. Gibbon. 

Gregg, Mrs. Elvira Clark, 

Widow of Lieutenant Warren C. Clark. 

HiTT, Mrs. Nannie R., 

Widow of Lieutenant John W. Hitt. 

Hapeman, Mrs. Ella T., 

Widow of Colonel Douglas Hapeman. 

HiCKENLOOPER, MRS. A., 

Widow of General Andrew Hickenloopef, 

HovEY, Mrs. C. E., 

Widow of General C. S. Hovey. 

Kemper, Mrs. A. C, 

Widow of Captain A. C. Kemper. 

KuEFFNER, Mrs. Elise, 

Widow of General W. C. Kueffner. 
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Leoqett, Mb8. M. D., 

Widow of Colonel M, D. Leggeit. 

Logan, Mbs. John A.. 

Widow of General John A, Logan, 

McFabland, Mbs., 

Widow of Captain John D, McFarland, 

MoObath, Mbs. M. J., 

Widow of Captain M. J. McOrath, 

MowEB, Mbs. B. A., 

Widow of Generca J. A. Mower, 

Noble, Mbs. Mabt A., 

Widow of Colonel Henry T, Noble. 

Pbtebson, Mbs., 

Widow of Colonel B. H, Peterson, 

Piebce, Mbs. Mabia A., 

Widow of Colonel Gilbert A. Pierce. 

Plummeb, Mrs. Sabah M., 

Widow of Surgeon Samuel C, Plwnmer, 

PoE, Mrs. Eleanor C, 

Widow of General O. M. Poe. 

Pratt, Mrs. Mary A., 

Widow of Lieutenant C. L. Pratt. 

RowETT, Mrs. Ella, 

Widow of General Richard Rowett. 

Scott, Mrs., 

Widow of Colonel J. R. Scott. 

ScBiBNER, Mrs. Mary L., 

Widow of Lieutenant Wiley S. Scribner. 

Sexton, Mrs. Jas. A., 

Widow of Captain Jas. A. JSexton. 

Sleeth, Mrs. Emma D., 

Widow of Captain W. M. Sleeth. 

Steele, Mrs. Geo. R., 

Widow of Major Geo. R. Steele. 

Stewart, Mrs. W. H., 

Widow of Captain W. H. Stewart. 
Towne, Mrs. Aurella, 

Widow of Major 0. C. Towne. 
Wallace, Mrs. Emma, 

Widow of General M. R. M. Wallace, 
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SUCCESSORS. 

Designated by Members under Third Amend- 
ment OF Constitution. 

Adams, Henry C, Jr., 

Bon of Captain Henry C. Adams. 

Am MEN, Mbs. Fix>B£Nce Alice, 

Daughter of Major W. C. B, Gillespie. 

Ankeny, R. v., Jb., 

Youngest Son of General R. V. Ankeny. 

Ankeny, Rau»h L., 

Son of Captain H. G. Ankeny. 

Babto, W. a., 

Son of Captain A. Barto. 

Beard, Mrs. Gertrude Marshalli, 

Daughter of Captwln Woodson 8. Marshall. 

Baixard, O. W., Jr., 

Son of Major 0. W. Ballard. 

Bennett, Miss Josephine B., 

Daughter of Captain J. L. Bennett. 

Black, John D., 

Son of General John G. Blaclz. 

Bond, Miss Amanda S., 

Daughter of burgeon J. W. Bond, 

Borland, Dr. Leonard C, 

Son of Lieutenant M. W. Borland. 

Burt, Isaac E., 

Son of Captain R. W. Burt. 

Busse, Fred. A., 

Son of Captain G. A. Busse. 

Cadle, Charles Edward, 

Second Son of Captain W. L. Cadle. 

Campbell, Miss Nfxlie Pallas, 

Daughter of Captain R. M. Campbell. 

Camburn, M. O., 

Son of Major J. H. Camburn. 
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Castle, Chas. W., U. S. A., 

Son of Captain Henry A. Castle. 

Chamberun, De Witt Wabben, U. S. A., 

Son of Captain L. H. Chamherlin, 

Chetlain, Abthub Henbt, 

Son of General A. L. Chetlain, 

COI£MAI?, Mbs. C. L»., 

Daughter of Colonel George W. Emerson, 

Fegan, Chables p.. 

Son of Captain J. D. Fegan. 

Flynn, Miss Maby Isabella, 

Daughter of Major Patrick Flynn. 

Godfbey, Ghables a., 

Second Son of Colonel G. L. Godfrey. 

GowDY, Mason Bbayman, 

Grandson of General M. Brayman, 

Hallock, Mbs. Isabel Tuokeb, 

Daughter of Colonel A. M. Tucker, 

Hawes, Alex. G., Jb., 

Son of Colonel Alex. G. Hawes. 

Hedu:y, Miss Maby Hablan, 

Daughter of Captain F. Y. Hedley. 

Hodges, Abel Bixby Wabd, 

Son of Captain William R. Hodges. 

HOVEY, Alfbed, 

Son of General C. E. Hovey. 

HowABD, Habby Stinson, 

Son of General 0. 0. Howard, U. S. A, 

Huntington, Mbs. Mabel Gbay Ady, 

Daughter of Captain George Ady, 

Jones, L. Ewing, 

Son of General Theodore Jones. 

Kelusb, a. Edwabd, 

Son of Captain Louis Keller. 

Lainq, Miss CJlaba Ibene, 

Daughter of Captain C. W. Laing. 
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Lakin, Lee H., 

Bon of Captain J. H. Lalain. 

Lambebt, Carl Fbedebick, 

Son of Captain Louis E. Lambert, 

Lanstbum, Db. 0. M., 

Bon of Captain C. E. Lanstrum. 

Latey, Habby N., 

Grandson of Captain N. T. Bpoor, 

Law, Habby V., 

Bon of Captain fif. A. L. Law, 

Leach, Geobge E., 

Bon of Captain W. B. Leach. 

Little, William Vogelson. 

Grandson of Colonel William M. VogeUan, 

McAbthub, John, Jb., 

Bon of General John McArthur. 

McAbthub, Jas. N., Jb., 

Nephew of Colonel Jas, N. McArthur, 

McClaughby, Abthub C, 

Becond Bon of Major R. W, McClaughry. 

McClube, Geobge Nathaniel, 

Becond Bon of Colonel John D. McClure, 

McCullough, Henby Gibbon, 

Grandson of Major W. H. Gihhon, 

McElbavy, Robt. C, 

Bon of Captain J. W, McElravy, 

Matschke, Mobtimeb Higley, 

Grandson of Captain M, A. Higley, 

Mattox, Whxabd, 

Bon of Captain A. H, Mattox, 

Moody, Mbs. Cabbie Candee, 

Daughter of Captain Fred P. Candee, 

MOBBILL, CHABLES H., 

Bon of Major H. L. Morrill, 
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McttBis, Mb8. Mabt R:, 

Daughter of Captain Lyman Richardson, 

MoBTON, Miss Rosa, 

Daughter of Colonel Chas. A. Morton. 

MOTT, S. M., 

Son of Captain Fred. Mott. 

MUHI£NBEBG, MiSS BESSIE C, 

Daughter of Major F. P. Muhlenberg. 

Newman, Mbs. Emma V., 

Daughter of Captain J. G. Everett. 

Ogo, Roseorans L., 

Son of Captain A. L. Ogg. 

Pickleb, Alfred A., 

Son of Major J. A. Pickler. 

Pearson, Haynie R., 

Son of General R. N. Pearson. 

Fettus, Charles Parsons, 

Grandson of Colonel Chas. Parsons. 

Pierce, Gerald, 

Son of Colonel Gilhert A. Pierce. 

Plummer, S. C^ Jr., 

Second Son of ^Surgeon S. C. Plummer. 

Plunkett, Lieutenant Chas. P., U. S. N., 
Son of Colonel Wm. H. Plunkett. 

Putnam, Frank H., 

Son of Captain Chas. E. Putnam. 

Richmond, Helen F., 

Daughter of Captain Geo. H. Richmond. 

Right, Charles Langi^y, 

Second Son of Captain W. T. Righy. 

Robinson, Mrs. Virgie Tripp, 

Daughter of Captain S. S. Tripp. 

Shaw, Miss Helen L., 

Daughter of Colonel W. T. Shaw. 

Sherman, Charles Moulton, 

Second Son of Major Hoyt Sherman. 
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Smith, Robert Percy, 

,Son 0/ Captain. H. I. Smith. 

SoPER, Emmett Harlan, 

Second Son of E. B. Soptr, 

Stebbs, Henry H., 

Son of General J. H. Stil>hs, 

Stone, Miss Carrie Frank, 

Daughter of Colonel J. C. Stone. 

Vail, James D., 

Nephew of Lieutenant D. F. Vail. 

Vilas, Mrs. W. F., 

Widow of Colonel W. F. Vilas. 

Van Sellar, Frank C, 

Second Son of Colonel H. Van Sellar, 

Walcutt, John Macy, 

Second Son of General C. C. Walcutt. 

Warner, Miss Juliet Sara, 

Daughter of Colonel Charles G. Warner. 

Wells, Frederick Brown, 

Nephew of Colonel E. Jona6. 

Williamson, Miss Haidee, 

Daughter of General J. A. Williamson. 

WiLLisoN, Charles A., 

Son of Major A. Willison. 

WOODBRIDGE, WeST PRATT, 

Grandson of Lieutenant C. L. Pratt. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Meeting for organization, Raleigh, N. C, April 14tli, 1865. 
Meeting for organization, Raleigh, N. C, April 25th, 1865. 

Ist Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 14th and 15th, 1866. 

2nd " St. Louis, Mo., November 13th and 14th, 1867. 

3rd " Chicago, 111., December 15th and 16th, 1868. 

4th ** Louisville, Ky., November 17th and 18th, 1869. 

5th '• Cincinnati, Ohio, April 6th and 7th, 1871. 

6th " Madison. Wis., July 3rd and 4th, 1872. 

Tth " Toledo, Ohio, October 15th and 16th, 1873. 

8th " Springfield, 111., October 14th and 15th. 1874. 

9th " Des Moines, Iowa, September 29th and 30th, 1875. 

10th " Washington, D. C, October 18th and 19th. 1876. 

11th " St. Paul, Minn., September 5th and 6th, 1877. 

12th •' Indianapolis, Ind., October 30th and 31st, 1878. 

13th " Chicago, 111., November 12th and 13th, 1879. 

14th " Cincinnati, Ohio, April 6th and 7th, 1881. 

15th " St. Louis, Mo., May 10th and 11th, 1882. 

16th " Cleveland, Ohio, October 17th and 18th, 1883. 

17th " Lake Minnetonka, Minn., August 13th and 14th, 1884. 

18th " Chicago, 111., September 9th and 10th 1885. 

19th " Rock Island, 111., September 15th and 16th, 1886. 

20th " Detroit, Mich., September 14th and 15th. 1887. 

21st " Toledo, Ohio, September 5th and 6th, 1888. 

22nd " Cincinnati, Ohio, September 25th and 26th, 1889. 

23rd " ■ Chicago, 111., October 7th and 8th. 1891. 

24th " St. Louis, Mo., November 16th and 17th, 1892. 

25th " Chicago, 111., September 12th and 13th, 1893. 

26th " Council Bluffs, Iowa, October 3rd and 4th, 1894. 

27th '• Cincinnati, Ohio, September 16th and 17th, 1895. 

28th " St. Louis. Mo., November 18th and 19th. 1896. 

29th " Milwaukee, Wis., October 27th and 28th. 1897. 

30th " Toledo, Ohio, October 26th and 27th, 1898. 

31st " Chicago, 111., October 10th and 11th, 1899. 

32nd " Detroit, Mich., November 14th and 15th. 1900. 

33rd " Indianapolis, Ind., November 13th and 14th, 1901. 

34th " Washington, D. C, October 15th and 16th, 1903. 

35th " Cincinnati, Ohio, October 5th and 6th, 1905. 

36th " Council Bluffs, Iowa, November 8th and 9th, 1906. 

37th " Vicksburg, Miss., November 7th and 8th, 1907. 

38th " St. Louis, Mo., November 11th and 12th, 1908. 
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LIST OF THOSE WHO HAVE DELIVERED THE 
ANNUAL ORATIONS. 

1st Meeting, 1866, General John A. Rawlins. 

2nd " 1867, General W. T. Sherman. 

3rd '• 1868, General W. W. Belknap. 

4th '* 1869, General E. F. Noyes. 

5th " 1871, General John W. Noble. 

6th " 1872, General M. D. Leggett. 

7th " 1873, General John A. Logan. 

8th " 1874, General S. A. Hurlbut. 

9th " 1875, General Thomas C. Fletcher. 

10th " 1876, General J. M. Thayer. 

11th " 1877, General M. M. Bane. 

12th " 1878, Colonel William F. Vilas. 

13th ** 1879, General W. Q. Gresham. 

14th " 1881, Colonel Ozro J. Dodds. 

15th " 1882, General J. A. Williamson. 

16th •' 1883, General Samuel Fallows. 

17th " 1884, Governor C. K. Davis. 

18th " 1885, General John B. Sanborn. 

I9th " 1886, General A. L. Chetlain. 

20th " 1887, Colonel Augustus Jacobson. 

2l8t " 1888, Colonel G. A. Pierce. 

22nd " 1889, Colonel J. F. How. 

23rd " 1891, General A. Hickenlooper. 

24th " 1892, General J. M. Schofield. 

25th ." 1893, Colonel D. B. Henderson. 

2eth " 1894, Colonel D. W. C. Loudon. 

27th ** 1895. Colonel Fred D. Grant. 

28th " 1896, General O. O. Howard. 

29th " 1897, Father Thomas E. Sherman. 

30th '* 1898. General John C. Black. 

3l8t " 1899. Captain J. A. T. Hall. 

32nd " . 1900, General G. M. Dodge. 

33rd " 1901, Leutenant Richard S. Tuthill. 

34th •* 1903, Colonel D. B. Henderson. 

35th " 1905, Captain Woodson S. Marshall. 

36th " 1906, General Smith D. Atkins. 

37th " 1907, General Fred D. Grant. 

38th " 1908, General Smith D. Atkins. 
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MEMBERS. 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSE. 

Adams, H. C, Captain, 1413 N. New Jersey street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
Ady, George, Captain, 941 Seventeenth street, Denver, Col. 
Arndt, A. F. R., Major, 172 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Atkins, S. D., General, Freeport, 111. 

Bacon, G. S., Captain, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bailey, G. M., Captain, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Baldwin, James G., Captain, 164 W. 144th st.. New York City. 

Baker, A. J., Lieutenant, Centerville, Iowa. 

Ballard, O. W., Major, 3642 Prairie avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Banks, J. C, Captain, 136 W. McMillan street, Cincinnati, 0. 

Banks, Lyman, Captain, P. O. Box 111, Seattle, Wash. 

Barlow, J. W., General, U. S. A., New London, Conn. 

Barnes, Robert Miller, Memphis, Mo. 

Barnum, W. L., Colonel, 174 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 

Barrett. S. E., Major, 909 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Baxter, Geo. W., Lieutenant, West Liberty, Iowa. 

Beard, Mrs. Julia Dodge, 1104 Maxwell avenue, Boulder, Colo. 

Bell, John N., Captain, 3 E. Second street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Bennett. J. Leroy, Captain, 1301 Ashland Block, Cnlcago, 111. 

Bentley, Chas. S., Captain, 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 111. 

Billings, L. J., Captain, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Bingham, J. D., General, U. S. A., The Union League, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bird, H. P., Lieutenant, Wausaukee, Wis. 

Black, John C, General, Washington, D. C. 

Blair, Andrew A., 406 Locust street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blakeslee, E., Captain, Ironton, Wis. 

Blodgett, Wells H., Colonel, 4449 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bohn, A. v.. Major, Leadville, Colo. 

Bond, J. W., Major, 2373 Glenwood avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Borland, Matt. W., Captain, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Breckinridge, J. C, General, U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 

Brinton, J. H., Major, 1423 Spruce street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Geo., Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., Woodruff Place, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

*Baxter, Geo. W., Lieutenant, West Liberty, Iowa. 



*Died since last meeting. 
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Brugman, Mrs. Ethel, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

Brush, Samuel T., Captain, Carbondale, 111. 

Buchanan, Robt., Colonel, 309 N. Th!rd street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buckland, George, 1412 E. Adams street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bulkley, Mrs. Caroline Kemper, R. F. D. No. 1, Benton, La. 
(Boissler Parish.) 

Burch, S. R., Major, care of Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington^ D. C. 

Burns, William S., Captain, Bath, Stuben County, N. Y. 

Burt, R. W., Captain, Peoria, 111. 

*Busse, G. A., Captain, 391 Sedgwick street, Chicago, 111. 

Butler, J. G., Major, 4484 W. Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Butterfield, D. G., Captain, De Witt, Iowa. 

Byers, S. H. M., Captain, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Cadle, Cornelius, Colonel, P. O. Box 35, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cadle, Cornelius II., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Cadle, W. L., Captain. 4729 W. Lake street, Chicago, 111. 

Cadle, Henry, Bethany, Mo. 

Campbell, R. M., Captain, Peoria, 111. 

Campbell, J. Q. A., Lieutenant, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Campbell, W. H., Captain, Anadarko, Okla. 

Candee, F. P., Captain, Wallace, Idaho. 

Carmody, P. J., Captain, 213 N. Eighth street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Carr, E. A., General U. S. A.. 1724 Twenfeth street N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
Carroll, Mrs. J. C, 5533 Washington avenue, Chicago, 111. 
Castle, H. A., Captain, 589 Summit avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Chadwick. C. C. Captain, The Charlevoix, Detroit, Mich. 
Chamberlin, L. H.,. Captain, 49 E. High street, Detroit, Mich. 
Chamberlin, W. H., Major, R. F. D. No. 1, Roxabell, Ohio. 
Chase, R. J., Captain, Hinckley Block, Seattle, Wash. 
•Cherry, Mrs. E. V., Maxwell avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chetlain, A. L., General, Rogers Park, 111. 
Christensen, Chas., Major, San Rafael. Marion County, Cal. 
♦Christy, Geo. B., Surgeon, Dunlap, Iowa. . 

Churchill, James O., Colonel, 5976 Julian avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clark, John H., Captain, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Clayton, Powell, General, Washington, D. C. 
Clayton, W. Z., Capta'n, Bangor, Me. 
Cochrane, T. J., Major, Soldiers' Home, Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Coleman, D. C, Colonel, 5527 Wells avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Col ton. John B., Captain, Kansas City, Mo. 
Connell, W. M., Toledo, Iowa. 
Cooper, J. H., Captain, St. Louis, Mo. 
Crooker, L. B., Captain, Mendota, 111. 



♦Died since last meeting. 
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Craigie, D. J., U. S. A., General, The Rochambeau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Crater, Louis, Captain, 204 South Sixth street, Reading, Pa. 
Curry, I. A., Captain, Greenfield, Ind. 

Davis, W. P., Colonel, Lincoln Apartments, Washington, D. C. 
DeRussy, Isaac D., General, U. S. A., care of Army and Navy 

Club, New York City. 
Dickerson, Joseph, Captain, 320 Ward street. Seattle, Wash. 
Dodge, G. M., General, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Dodge, Miss Anna, care General G. M. Dodge, Council Bluffs, la. 
Dunlap, J. R., Lieutenant. Covington, Ind. 
Dyer, D. P., Colonel, 331 Custom House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Edwards, A. C, 557 Marshall street, St. Paul. Minn. 

Eggleston, Chas. H., Lieutenant. Fox Lake, Wis. 

Elliott, I. H., Colonel, Princeton, 111. 

Emery, C. F., Major, State Soldiers* Home, Quincy, 111. 

Evans, John A., Captain. Frazeysburg, Ohio. 

Evans, Melville E., Captain, 3145 N. W. avenue, Indianapolis, 

Ind' ana. 
Evans, R. N., Major. Btoomlngton, III. 
Evenflen, J. W., Capta'n, Morrellton P. O., Franklin Co., Mo. 
Evens, W. H.', Captain, Hopewell, Mo. 
Everest, J. G., Captain 95 Adams street, Chicago, 111. 
Everts, L. H., Major. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Ewing, Charles, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Fabrique, A. H., Major, Wichita, Kan. 

Fallows, Samuel, General, 967 W. Monroe street, Chicago, 111. 
Farrar, B. G., General, 3435 Franklin avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fegan, J. D., Captain, Clinton, Iowa. 
Fisher. C. W., Lieutenant-Colonel, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Flsk, A. C, Colonel, 27 Williams street, New York City. 
Fitch, Mrs. Minnie Sherman, 3732 Bouquet street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fracker, C. W., Captain, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Francis, Owen, Captain, Lima. Ohio. 
. Ffick, C. A., Captain, Shelton, Conn. 
Frowe, S. S., Captain, 315 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 
Fuess, Joseph, Captain, Belleville, 111. 
Fuller, Edward C, 1376 E. Broad street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gandolfo, J. B., Colonel, 322 N. Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gibbon, Mrs. W. H., Charlton, Iowa. 

Gillespie, J. W. A., Captain, MlddUtown, Ohio. 

Oilman, L. O., Colonel, Belvldere, 111. 

Gllson, N. S., Colonel, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Glrdner, E. L., Captain, Poulan, Worth County, Ga. 

Godfrey, G. L., Colonel, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Gordon, O. W., Surgeon, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Grant, F. D., General U. S. A;, Federal Bldg., Chicago, 111." 

Granti Ulysses S., III.. Lieutenant, U. S. A., 25 t^enab^ton 

Square, Boston, Mass. 
Gray, H: L., Captain, 108 1^ Seventh avenue^ Seattle, Wash. 
Gregg, Mrs. Elvira C, 397 East Broad street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Grierson, B. H., General, U. S. A., Jacksonville, 111. 

Hallock, Mrs. Lewis W., 144 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Harding, A. J., Captain, 171 LaSalle street, Chicago, 111. 

Harlow, Edward G., Captain, Janesvllle, Wis. 

Hawes, Alex. G., Colonel, Union Trust Bldg., San Francisco, 
California. 

Hawkins, John P., General, U. S. A., 1408 N. Pennsylvania 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hayes, John, Captain, 933 16th avenue north, Seattle, Wash. 

Healy, R. W., General, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Heafford, Geo. H., Maior, 4560 Oakenwald avenue, Chicago, III 

Heath, T. T., General, 316 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hedley, F. Y., Captain, 265 Broadway, New York. 

Hepburn, W. P., Colonel, Clarinda, Iowa. 

Hequembourg, W. A., Colonel, 411 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hickenlooper, Smith, Traction Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 

Hildt, Geo. H., Lieutenant-Colonel, Canal Dover, Ohio. 

Hinds, J. J., Captain, 1804 N. Park avenue, Philadelphia. Pa. 

♦Hipp, Charles, Major, St. Marys, Ohio. 

Hodges, W. R., Captain, Room 21, Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoge, Holmes, Captain, First National Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Hovey, Mrs. C. E., 2804 Fourteenth street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Howard, O. O., General, U. S. A., Burlington, Vt. 

I^ubbard, L. F., General, Manhattan Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hull, J. A. T., Captain, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hurd, E. O., Captain, Plainville, Hamilton County, Ohio. 

Hurlbut, Geo. H., 308 W. Ninety-third street. New York, N.Y. 

Hutchinpon, F. S., General, Ionia, Mich. 

Ireland, John, Rt. Rev., St. Paul, Minn. 
Irwin, B. J. D.» General, U. S. A., Chicago, 111. 

Jackson, Oscar L., Colonel, New Castle, Pa. 

Jenkins, W. A., Colonel, 4307 Vincennes avenue, Chicago, 111 

Johnson, E. S.^ Major, care of Lincoln Monument, Springfield, 

Illinois. 
Jonas, E., Colonel, 808 Union street, New Orleans, La. 
Jones, Theodore, General, 260 E. Main street, Columbus, Ohia 
Jones, W. S., General, Waverly, Ohio. 
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Keeler, William B., Colonel, 34 Madison street, Chicago, 111. 

Keller, Louis. Captain. 21 S. Potomac street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kemper, Mrs. A. C, Benton, La., R. F. D. No. 1. 

Kent, Mrs. William Stewart, Kent, Ohio. 

Keplinger, Hardin G., Lieutenant, Franklin, 111. 

Kilhourne, James, Colonel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kilbourne, James R., Columbus, Ohio. 

Kilbourne, Lincoln, Columbus, Ohio. 

♦Kinney, T. J., General, Table Grove, 111. 

Kinsman, O. D., Colonel, Pension Office, Washington, D. C. 

Koch, Chas. R. E., Captain, 140 E. 47th street, Chicago, 111. 

Kueffner, Mrs. Elise, Belleville, 111. 

Lacey, M. M., Captain, Fountain City, Ind. 

Lademan, O. C, Captain, 3401 Lisbon avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Laing, Cuthbert W., Captain, 59 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 
Lakin, J. H., Lieutenant, 415 E. St. Vrain street, Colorado 

Springs, Col. 
Latnbert, Louis E., Captain, St. Marys, Ohio. 
Lanstrum, C. E., Captain, Galesburg, 111. 
Latey, Mrs. Mary Spoor, 587 Riverside Drive, New York. 
Law, Harry V., 578 16th street, Oakland, Cal. 
Leake, J. B., General, 608 Reaper Block, Chicago, 111. 
Leggett, Mrs. M. D., 536 Wayne street, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Logan, Mrs. John A., 1839 U street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Ludwig, Oscar, Captain, 6021 Madison avenue, Chicago, 111. 
Lynch, Frank W., Doctor, 133 E. 51st street, Chicago, 111. 

McArthur, James N., Colonel, 178 Niagara st., Buffalo, N. Y. 

McAuley, J. T., Captain, 9 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

McClaughry, R. W., Major, Leavenworth, Kans 

McClure, John D., Colonel, Peoria, 111. 

♦McComas, W. R., Major, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

McElravy, S. W., Captain, West Liberty, Iowa. 

McFall, John, General, St. I^uis, Mo. 

McFarland, John D., Jr., P. O. Box 703, Pittsburg, Pa. 

McGinnis, G. F., General, Indianapolis. Ind. 

McGrath, Geo. B., 131 Forest avenue. Zanesville, O. 

McGrath. Maurice K., Rome, Italy. 

McGrath, P., Captain, 496 Douglas Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

McLaren, John., Captain, 339 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

McNeil. H. C, Lieutenant, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Macklin, J., E., Colonel, U. S. A., War Dept., Washington, D. C 

Magdeburg, F. H., Captain, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mahon, Samuel, Major, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Marshall, Woodson, S., Captain, Marion, Ind. 

Marsh, F. H., Captain, 74 E. Forty-fourth st., Chicago, 111. 
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Martin, J. S., General, Salem, 111. 
Mason, Geo., Major, 511 Monroe street, Chicago, 111. 
Mason, Roswell H., Captain, 320 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 
Mattox, A. H., Captain, 116 Nassau st., New York City. 
Menken, J. S.> Captain, 503 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Merry, J. F., Captain, Manchester, Iowa. 
Miller, A. J., Colonel, Oxford^ Iowa. 
Miller, E. T., Major, Media, Delaware County, Pa. 
Miller, W. H., Captain, 4467 Ashland avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Monroe, B. F., Captain, 82 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 111. 
Montgomery, Grenville Dodge, Ardmore, Pa. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Lettie Dodge, Cpuncil Bluffs, Iowa. 
Montgomery, Robt. L., Lieutenant, U. S. N. 
Moore, I. T., Colonel, Lima, Ohio. 
Moore, L. B., Lieutenant, Denison, Tex. 
♦Morgridge, G. O., Captain, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Morton, Charles A., Colonel, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Morton, Charles, General, U. S. A., Omaha, Neb. 
Moss, J. Thompson, Captain, 824 Farewell avenue, Chicago, 111 
Mott, Frederick, Captain, Winterset, Iowa. 
Muhlenberg, F. P., Major, Galesburg, Mich. 
Mulvane, D. A., Captain, Topeka, Kans. 
♦Munroe, J. H., Captain, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Munson, G. D., Colonel, 600 Frost Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Murray, Ed. D., Jr., Colonel, 386 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicj^go. 

Neely, J. C, Captain^ 4929 Greenwood avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Neil, H. M., Captain, 57 Auburn avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nelson, John C, Captain, Logansport, Ind. 

Noble, Mrs. H. T., Dixon, 111. 

Noble, J. W., General, St. Louis, Mo. 

Norwood, Fred, W., Major, 1314 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

Nuckolls, Ezra, Lieutenant, Eldora, Iowa. 

Nugent, E. B., Major, Bay City, Mich. 

Nutt, E. E., Captain, Sidney, Ohio. 

Ord, E. O. C, Capta'n. U. S. A., P. O. Box 2086 Sub-station B, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
♦Gates, James, Captain, Cincinnati, Ark. 
Osborn, H. B., Major, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Paddock, G. L., Major, 122 Monroe street, Chicago, 111. 
Parker, Mrs. Eleanor M., 423 Madison avenue, New York City. 
Parsons, Charles L., Boulder, Col. 
Parsons, E. H., Captain, care of N. H. D. V. S.. Los Angeles, 

California. 
Parsons, Miss Julia, Flora, 111. 
.Patier^ C. O., Cairo. 111. 
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Perkins, A. A., Major, care Land Office, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Perry, H. O., Lieutenant, 1418 Tenth avenue, B. Oakland, CaL 
Perry, Oran, Colonel, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pickler, J. A., Major, Faulkton, South Dakota. 
Pike, R. W., Lieutenant, Bedford Building, care of Colonel 

David Quigg, Chicago, 111. 
Pitzman, Julius, Captain. 1900 S. Compton avenue, St. Louis. 
Plummer, S. C, Doctor. 4539 Oakenwald avenue, Chicago, IlL 
Plunkett,.Wm. H., Colonel, Olympia Flats, Washington, D C. 
Poe, Mrs. Eleanor C, 414 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Pope, Horton, Pueblo, Col. 

Porter, Jas. W., Lieutenant, 135 Adams street, Ch'cago, 111. 
Powell, E., Major, Maryville, Mo. 
Prentiss. Edgar W.. Bethany, Mo. 
Prophet, H. S., Captain, Lima, Ohio. 
Putnam, Chas. E., Captain, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Putney, Frank H., Lieutenant, Waukesha, Wis. 

Rapp, Isaac, Captain, Carbondale, 111. 

Raum, Green B., General, 569 Fifty-first Boulevard, Chicago. 

Rassieur, Leo, Major, 2335 Whittemore Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Raymond, C. W., Muskogee, Okla. 

Raynor, W. H., Colonel, 3339 Cherry street Toledo, Ohio. 

Rearden, James C, Colonel, Cairo, 111. 

Reece, Alonzo N., Captain, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Reed, D. W., Major, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 

Reed, Joseph R., Captain, Council Bluffe, Iowa. 

♦Reid. D. O., Captain, 835 Nineteenth street, Moline, 111. 

Reynolds, Geo. D., Colonel, 617 Roe Building St. Lbuis, Mo. 

Reynolds, J. S., General, 604 Masonic Temple Building, Chicago^ 

Illinois. 
Richmond, Geo. H., Captain, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Richmond, J. Frank, Captain, 803 Fisher Building, Chicago, IlL 
Riddle, F. A., Lieutenant, 512 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III 
R'ebsame, Christian, Captain, Bloomington, 111. 
Rigby, W. T., Captain, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Rinaker, J. I,, General, Carlinville, 111. 
Robertson, Chas. M., 100 State street, Chicago, 111. 
Rogers, E. S., Captain, 1235 New Hampshire ave., Los Angeles, 

California. 
Rohr, G. W., Major, Rockford, 111. 
♦Rohrbough, Calendar, Captain, Kinmundy, 111. 
Rood, H. H., Captain, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Ruff, W. A., Captain, 142 LaSalle street, Chicago, 111. 
Rumsey, I. P., Captain, Lake Forest, 111. 
Rumsey, J. W., Captain, 1205 Seneca street, Seattle, Wash. 
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Sabine, A., Surgeon, Garden City, Kansas. 

Sanders, A. H., General, Marietta, Ga. 

Schenk, John, Captain, 8020 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Schwenk, Samuel K., General, 235 W. 102d street. New York. 

Scott, W. M., Captain, 210 Gould Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Scribner, Mrs. W. S., 1335 Columbia avenue, Rogers Park, 
Chicago, 111. 

Seaton, Joseph, Captain, Atchison, Kan. 

Seay, A. J., Colonel, Kingfisher, Okla. 

Sexton, Mrs. James A., 561 LaSalle avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Sexton, Miss Laura A., 561 LaSalle avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Sexton, Miss Leola Logan, 561 LaSalle avenue, Chicago, 111. 

♦Shaw, W. T., Colonel, Anamosa, Iowa. 

Sherman, P. Tecumseh, 15 William street. New York City. 

Sherman, Thomas E., Reverend, 3146 Evanston ave., Chicago. 

♦Shry, Miss Bessie G., 416 Plum street, Cincinnati, O. 

Silva, C. P., Lieutenant, 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 

Slack, James R., Huntington, Ind. 

Smith, Chas. H., Major, 2647 Cedar avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Mrs. Chas. H., 2647 Cedar avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Chas. H., Lieutenant, Aurora, 111. 

Smith, H. I., Captain, Mason City, Iowa. 

Smith, Joseph R., General, U. S. A., 2135 Spruce street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Smth, J. Alex., Captain, Jacksonville, 111. 

Smith, Milo P., Captain, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Smith, S. T., Captain, 4717 Kenwood avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Smith, Wm. Sooy, General, Riverside, 111. 

Soper, E. B., Captain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Spalding, E. B., Captain, Sioux City, Iowa. 

♦Spiegelhalter, Jos., Major, 2166 LaFayette ave., St Louis, Ma 

Spoor, N. T., Captain, 587 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Sry, Randolph, Captain, 416 Plum street, Cncinnati, O. 

Stanton, Cornelius A., Major, Vicksburg^ Miss. 

Stark, dhas. Wm., Captain, Tiffany, Rock County, Wis. 

Steele, Charjes M., care Oliver Typewriter Co., Chicago, 111. 

Steele, Mrs. Geo. R., 924 Westwood street, Decatur, 111. 

Stibbs, J. H., General, P. O. Building, Chicago, 111. 

Stesmeier, Chas., Captain, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Stillwell, L., Lieutenant, Erie, Kan. 

Stone, John Y., Captain, Glenwood, Iowa. 

Stuart, O., Colonel, Riverside, Cal. 

Swobe, Thos., Lieutenant, Omaha, Neb. 

Swords, Henry L., Major. 641 Washington st.. New York City. 

Sylvis, G. W., Captain, Guffey, Park County, Colo. 
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Thrall, W. R., Surgeon. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tichenor, H. D., 18 Exchange Place, New York City. 

Tobey, S. D., Asst. Surgeon, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Towne, Mrs. O. C, 227 Horsman street, Rockford, 111. 

Tredway, D., Major, 5142 Washington avenue, St. Lou's, Mo. 

Tripp, S. S., Captain, Peoria, 111. 

Tucker, Logan, care Mrs. J. A. Logan, Washington, D. C. 

Tucker, Mrs. W. F., care Mrs. J. A. Logan, Washington, D. C 

TuthlU, R S., Captain, 632 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

Van Duzee, Edward M., Major, 818 Goodrich avenue, St. Paul, 

Minnesota. 
Van Dyke, A. M.. Major, Lawtey, Fla. 

Van Sellar, H., Colonel, Paris, 111. 

Von Stein, Mrs. Mabel Sexton, 1422 Leland avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Wangelin, Richard, Belleville, 111. 

Ward, Wm. R., Captain, De Witt, Iowa. 

Ware, Wm. E., Major, 316 Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Warmoth, H. C, Colonel, Lawrence, La. 

Warner, V., Major, care Pension Office, Washington, D. C. 

Warner, C. G., Colonel, 5206 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Ma 

Warner, Wm., Major, Kansas City, Mo. 

Warnock, W. R., Colonel, Urbana, Ohio. 

Waterhouse, A. C, Colonel, 1306 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Watts, J. M., Lieutenant, Prescott, Ariz. 

Webster, Edward F., 3755 Washington street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Welker, Fred., Colonel, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Welles, Geo. E., General, 1414 Jefferson street, Toledo, O. 

White, J. E.. Captain, Secane, Delaware County, Pa. 

♦Wilbur, C. T., Major, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wilcox, John S., Colonel, Elgin, 111, 

Wilcox, W. H., Captain, Elgin, 111. 

Williams. W. S., Captain, 636 B street N. E.. Washington, D. C. 

Willison, A., Major, Creston, Iowa. 

Wilson, H., Colonel, Sidney, Ohio. 

Wilson, J. F., Major, 247 Ohio street, Chicago, 111. 

Wilson, James Grant, General, 157 W. 79th st.^ New York City. 

Wilson, James H., General, Wilmington, Del. 

Wilson, Thomas P., Major, 503 Rondo street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Witt, Thomas D., Captain, 4378 Laclede avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Winslow, E. F., General, 28 Rue de Madrid, Paris, France. 

Wood, Thomas B., Captain, Franklin, Ind. 

Woodhull, Maxwell Van Zandt, General, 2033 G street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Woodward, S. L., General, 5710 Clemens avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wright, B. T., Colonel, care John. C. Wright, Majestic Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich: 

Zearing, J. R., Major. 3600 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 111. 
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